
The Fairfax Fracas 
Is The President Involved 

By Shashi Shekhar and T Haque in Delhi 


New Delhi: Recent leaks from senior home ministry officials 
have added a new and intriguing angle to the Gurumurthy- 
Fairiax fracas that is today snowballing into the biggest cri- 
sis that any Indian government has ever had to face. The 
real reason for the arrest of the Indian Express financial 
adviser and correspondent, S Gurumurthy, these sources 
hint, is not because of his exposes on the high-flying 
Ambani group or the violation of the Official Secrets Act but 
f because Express baron Ram Nath Goenka is believed to 
.iave passed on volatile discoveries made by the American 
detective agency Fairfax Group Incorporated, to President 
Zail Singh. Copies of Fairfax’s initial reports are believed to 
have been channeled to the president via Gurumurthy and 
,;^.e president’s letter leaked to Indian Express as a quid pro 

_jdO. 


The explanation that Guru- 
murthy was arrested because of 
the publication of the Presi- 
dent s controversial letter in the 
Indian Express is now more or 
less suspect since an 
Ahmedabad-based daily, San- 
desh, had published the Presi- 
dent's letter two days before 
Express and the Sandesh cor- 
respondent who scooped the 
story, Vijay Singhvi, was not 
touched by the CB1. Also 
Gurumurthy’s arrest comes 
Jhree months after a case was 
i /gistered against him for violat- 
ing the Official Secrets Act. The 
case was based on the fact that 
Gurumurthy, in his exposes last 
year on Dhirubhai Ambani's 
Reliance Group of Industries, 
had freely referred to confiden- 
tial government documents. 

The raid on press baron 
Goenka's Sunder Nagar resi- 
dence at New Delhi, therefore, 
had to have a different motive. 
Defence Minister and former 
Finance Minister VP Singh had 
kept the Fairfax report close to 
his chest and, as is being specu- 
lated, may have planned to use 
these reports as a lever against 
business houses and politicians 
who were overtly pressurising 
the powers that are to get him 
to lay off. But, it now appears 
that the former finance minister 
had, intentionally or otherwise, 
kept Indian Express bigwigs 
informed on the Fairfax reports 
which are believed to have 
information on Indian citizens’ 
funds abroad, including the 
finances of MP Amitabh Bach- 
chan and his brother Ajitabh 
who recently became a 
Switzerland-based non-resident 
Indian. 

With V P Singh s departure 
from the finance ministry and 
the threat from that quarter nul- 
lified, industrialists and politi- 
cians, who had reason to 
believe their names were on the 
Fairfax list, now turned the heat 


on Indian Express which, they 
suspected, knew the contents of 
the detective agency’s reports. 
The publication of the presi- 
dent's letter in its March 13 edi- 
tion may have merely provided 
the government with the much 
needed excuse to raid Goenka’s 
premises for Fairfax documents 
and papers that could indicate 
the extent of the President’s 
involvement in and therefore, 
knowledge of the whole affair. 
For, as things stand today, the 
fresidednt's actions can signifi- 
cantly affect the continuance or 
fall of the Rajiv Gandhi 
government. 

Clearer Battle Lines 

Events indicate that VP Singh, 
too, is ready to lay all cards on 
the table. His unilateral 
announcement in Parliament 
two weeks ago, during the 
debate on the Fairfax affair, that 
he was responsible for hiring 
the agency, not only tore to 
shreds the government’s earlier 
contention that it was the 
Indian Express that had hired 
the detective agency but also 
left little doubt of a deep rift 
between the former Finance 
Minister and the present minis- 
try, headed by prime minister 
Rajiv Gandhi. It is well known 
that a number of industrialists 
had complained to Rajiv of 
harassment under VP Singh’s 
raid raj’, among them JRD Tata, 
CK Birla, Sumati Morarjee and 
Lalit Thapar. It is also common 
knowledge that there is little 
love lost between VP Singh and 
Rajiv's chum, the actor turned 
— MP Amitabh Bachchan. That, 
put together with political 
grapevine rumours that it was 
Amitabh who effected a rap- 
proachment between Ambani 
and the prime minister, and the 
battle lines become clear. 

Continued on page 15, col 1 



Three Hundred Starvation Deaths 

In Orissa 


Government Remains Unmoved 
PM’s Rescue Plan Non-Existent 

By Pradeep Ojha 


Bhubaneshwar: When prime minister Rajiv Gandhi 
visited Orissa’s Kalahandi district in July 1985, he 
heard innumerable allegations of starvation deaths 
from the villagers. He saw for himself what the non- 
implementation of poverty programmes had done 4 o 
the area. And he quickly announced ‘Operation Sa - 
vage’, a scheme designed to nurse Kalahandi back 
to health. “I have come here and I have seen the 
condition; I promise you that something will be 
done.” With these words did the prime minister 
leave, causing hope to well up in even the most cyn- 
ical villager’s heart. 


T wenty months have 
passed since then. And 
even the district collector 
of Kalahandi, Chinmay Basu, 
openly admits that he has not 
even heard of Operation Sal- 
vage. He adds that there is not 
even a scrap of paper to sub- 
stantiate the existence of such a 
rescue plan. Meanwhile, the vil- 
lagers of Kalahandi are dying — 
dying of starvation, of malnutri- 
tion and because their bodies 
cannot take the diet of red ants, 
weeds, wild roots and grass any 
more. 


Leave alone food availability, 
there seems not even the basic 
infrastructure to support the 
approximately 11,000 sq km dis- 
trict: There is no water, medi- 
cine or employment to be had 
for love or money, and children, 
therefore, continue to be sold as 
bonded labourers and mass 
migrations to adjoining Madhya 
Pradesh go on unchecked. 

The firebrand Opposition 
MLA from Kalahandi, Bhakta 
Charan Das, has on many 
occassions brought this matter 
up for discussion in the state 


Assembly. The Orissa govern- 
ment claims that there have 
been no starvation deaths in the 
state: officially, 160 persons have 
died in five blocks of Kalahandi 
because of various diseases. But 
unofficially, people claim, there 
have been at least 300 deaths in 
the area. And according to Das, 
the death toll will rise to 600 by 
the end of this month. But the 
government remains unmoved, 
and dissidence within its ranks 
only serves to further isolate 
those who rule. For example, on 
March 2, the Opposition- 
sponsored motion for the for- 
mation of a house committee to 
probe the deaths was, predicta- 
bly, defeated but as many as 19 
ruling party MLAs voted for the 
motion! And though the motion 
was denied, speaker P K Dash 
finally agreed to form a 
committee. 

Why is Kalahandi without 
food today? The heavy rainfall 
in July and August last year 
damaged the paddy and millet 
kharif crops in the higher areas, 
and the low-lying areas did not 
receive the customary rain from 
September onwards. The crops 
Continued on page 15, col 1 












Media Watch 


—The 


Janvani or Sarkarvani 


Janvani 1 , Newsline' and 'Sach 
Ki Parchaiyan’ are known as 
examples of magnanimity of 
the Rajiv Gandhi's Government. 
This is because, in these pro- 
grammes, the shortcomings of 
the government are brought to 
the fore. But if you scratch 
beneath the surface of the pile 
of programmes put forth you 
will find that there is a vast 
difference between the 
intended motive of the pro 
gramme and the broadcasted 
result. 

Janvani is telecast as a 
means of promoting in a big 
way, a positive image of the 
government. But the reality is 
such that, whatever be the 
ministry that features the pro- 
gramme, the questions and 
answers asked are the same. 
Questions that expose the real 
character of the ruling party 
and put in doubt its policies 
are not allowed. The nature of 
the questions asked is the 
same —the corruption in the 
different departments of the 
ministry, dearth of public facil- 
ities and the non-cooperation 
of officials. The attitude of 
every minister is such that the 
answers they give are general 
enough to avoid a straight 
forward stand. Such a trap of 
statisics is laid before people 
that it creates an illusion. 

When the Home Minister 
was asked why crime was on 
the rise he said that on the 
contrary, figures show that it 
has dropped. When he was 
asked why communal riots 
were not ending in a particulr 
State and what the govern- 
ment was doing about it, he 
replied that the enforcing of 
law and order is State matter. 

It is obvious that most matters 
pertaining to the Home Minis- 
try are related to the law and 
order situation and this has a 
connection to the States; 
under these circumstances 
what was the Home Minister 
doing? This is only evading an 
answer. To all questions per- 
taining to the Railways, the 
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By Kusum Tripathi 

Railway Minister, Mr. Bansilal, 
answered in a diy tone "We 
shall investigate; this cannot 
be done; this is wrong ". One 
can gauge from the responses 
of these ministers how serious 
they are about the problems 
of the people. 

Even if Janvani does not 
become the platform for airing 
public dissatisfaction, this 
much is true that it is becom- 
ing the platform for the pro- 
paganda of the government 
policies. This aspect was made 
clear by the Janvani pro- 
gramme which was specially 
telecast in order to cover up 
the developing dissatisfaction 
among the people about rising 
prices prior to the Budget. 
The inflationary situation prior 
to the Budget was opposed 
not only by the opposition 


one or two chief ministers, 
thus assuring the success of 
the programme. But from the 
view point of public values 
and public welfare, it is 
obvious that these pro- 
grammes merely propped up 
the image of the minister 
concerned. The attitude is: if 
the work done is good, it is 
due to the 'topmost leader' of 
the country, and if anything 
goes wrong, the ministers, the 
bureaucrats or ultimately the 
common folk are responsible. 
The theme in the programmes 
like Sach Ki Parchaiyyan' is 
that we all are guilty for wha- 
tever goes on. If there is 
anyone who deserves credit, it 
is only the topmost leader’, 
that he alone is concerned 
about people's welfare. The 
people should have their 



parties through rallies, bandhs 
and demonstrations but also 
bv the whispered comments 
from among the members of 
the ruling party. Therefore it 
became necessary for the 
government to present its 
defense. The audience as 
usual asked simple direct 
questions like why is there a 
price rise; is not the govern- 
ment aware of the burden 
which has to be borne by the 
poor and middle classes; what 
does the government think 
about it? etc. However, no one 
questioned the fact that the 
government's policies are 
based on capitalism nor did 
anv one discuss the subsidies 
given to the multinationals. 
Not even a mention was made 
about the looting and exploita- 
tion by the private companies. 
No one drew attention to the 
economic burden caused by 
foreign loans and import- 
subsidies. The Finance Minis- 
ter actually said that "if the 
country has to progress, peo- 
ple should be ready to make 
sacrifices": No one asked who 
will progress and who will 
make the sacrifices. The Minis- 
ter threatened that if people 
want the country to progress 
they will have to make sacrifi- 
ces. It was not said that for 
the last 38 years, people have 
been making sacrifices to line 
the pockets of the richer 
sections. 

Newsline is a beautiful 
example of the innocence of 
the Rajiv Government. It is 
presented by the staunch 
critic of Indira Gandhi and a 
supporter of Rajiv Gandhi — 
M.J. Akbar. In the beginning 
these programmes attacked 


primary faith in principles’ 
and not in leaders.' If this is 
not the right perspective, cer- 
tain sections of people are 
unjustifiably held guilty and 
the real work gets obstructed. 
Some corrupt practices of a 
Chief Minister and the subse- 
quent publicity given to it 
merely become aimless jour- 
nalistic gimmicks, which do 
not give the desired turn to 
the existing political set-up. 
Even the person concerned 
often manages to escape from 
the scandal. Hence, pro- 
grammes of such type become 
routine commentaries of what 
is happening. 

The lodging of common 
people's complaints about the 
working of government organi- 
sation and machinery is also a 
major feature of Sach Ki Par- 
chaiyan'. In the conversations 
conducted with the top 
authorities of the respective 
departments of the Govern- 
ment, the stress is more on 
their own justification and on 
the difficulties in the imple- 
mentation of the law. Hence, 
the ‘solution’ of the problem 
is given little attention to. 
Often the person concerned 
avoids answering the ques- 
tions. It is often contended by 
the supporters of such pro- 
grammes that at least the 
people's genuine grievances 
are voiced publicly, which was 
not the case earlier. But, this 
is not the true picture of 
reality. 

In all these programmes, the 
pattern of complaints is the 
same; the rampant corruption 
in the public organisations, 
the rude behaviour of the 
authorities with the public etc. 


The answers given are also 
monotonous "Corruption is 
present everywhere. Some 
people are good. If you bring 
up the specific cases, the per- 
sons responsible will be pun- 
ished etc. Such and other 
similar pep-talks are regularly 
given, in which the really fun- 
damental aspects are rarely 


attended to. People are often 
brainwashed that the inten- 
tions of the Government are 
good and the fault lies only 
with the bureaucracy. Such 
programmes are doing the 
task of improving and activat- 
ing this bureaucracy. • 

From Padgham, 
Jan-April, 1987 


Russia’s Space Edge 

By Arjun Ghosh 


E ven as the American space 
programme remains 
virtually stalled following 
the Challenger disaster of 
January, 1985, the Soviets are 
recording new triumphs and 
stealing a march over their arch- 
rival. Last week, Moscow TV 
telecast live the manned spaceship 
Soyuz TM-2's launch from 
Baikonur cosmodrome. Live TV 
coverage of rocket launching is 
unusual for the Soviet Union, but 
Soyuz TM-2 was on a very special 
mission. The spacecraft was to 
perform the first ever automatic 
docking with an orbiting space 
station (the Mir-progress 27), it’s 
cosmonauts on board, Yuri 
Romanenko and Alexander 
Laveikin, were out to break the 
present space endurance record 
of 237 days (also held by Russians) 
and Soyuz TM-2 itself was a highly 
improved version of earlier 
manned Soviet spaceships. The 
Soviets, western experts agree, 
are today ahead of the US in the 
field of orbital space station, and 
last Saturday’s (Feb 7) successful 
automatic docking of the ‘new 
generation’ Soyuz TM-2 with Mir- 
progress 27 was further proof of 
the Soviet edge. 

The Mir (Russian for peace) 
orbiting station was launched 
about a year ago and is greatly 
advanced and more sophisticated 
than any so far launched. Western 
scientists, in fact, believe that Mir 
could well have been planned as a 
permanent station with groups of 
cosmonauts taking turns to man it. 
One British space expert, 
speaking over the BBC, said “The 
station is providing new standards 
of comfort in space. . . before ieng 
scientists may be sent up to do 
their work themselves.” 
Cosmonauts Romanenko and 
Laveikin are, of course, not 
scientists and as the first tenants of 
Mir 27, their work will be to help 
build the first ‘module’. The 
essential difference between Mir 
27 and other previous orbiting 
stations is that it is envisaged as a 
modular station, which can be built 
up. Each group of cosmonauts or 
scientists docking their spaceships 
with the station will set up a 


specific module, or independent 
unit, in it. 

Russian— W. European 
Collaboration 

Romanenko and Laveikin’s fir°y^ 
module, interestingly, will be the" 
product of Russian West 

European collaboration. The 
module was designed jointly by the 
Soviet scientists and the European 
Space Agency — it is primarily an 
astrophysical set-up with four X- 
ray telescopes among other 
sophisticated equipment and will 
be used to explore outer space 
from above the atmosphere’s hazy 
layers. The telescopes will 

primarily be directed at galaxies 
where explosions have been 
recorded by earth-based 
instruments. n( jia 

Later modules to be sent up win i 
groups of other cosmonauts 
docking their Soyuz spaceships 
with Mir 27 will provide facilities f«r 
conducting various cherr. 
reactions that take place outside 
our atmosphere (such 
experiments could help produce 
new drugs and materials for 
industrial use that cannot be made 
on earth). One of the later 
modules, incidentally, is designed 
simply to add to the living quarters 
so that more cosmonauts and 
scientists could work in the station 
at a time. Indeed, before long, 
there might well be a little Russia in 
space, aboard Mir-progress 27 ! 

Even as the Soviets were 

it 

the authoritative American 
aerospace Journal Aviation 
Week and Space 
Technology Magazine 

reported two major Russian 
disasters, including the failure of a 
770-tonne SL-72 proton booster, 
USSR’s mosl powerful rocket. 
The booster, according tothe 
journal, did not light up during 
launch on January 30, only two 
days after the first anniversary of 
the Challenger explosion. That 
accident was of course not 
reported in the Soviet press or 
shown on TV, despite Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s new policy of 
glassnost or openness. 
(NEWSCRIPT) • 


celebrating the successful docking 
of Soyuz TM-2 with Mir last wee a * 


The Forum Gazette 

Subscribers should note that the first anniver- 
sary number of the Gazette will be out on June 
5, 1 987. It was decided not to publish this issue 
earlier on April 5 as volume 1 No 1 of the paper 
was dated June 1, 1986. 

The management is also aware that it has not 
been possible to bring out the paper on time. 
Efforts are being made to plug various loop- 
holes and it is hoped that from June onwards 
the publication schedule will n ot be disturbed. 
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Ramesh Kukreti, shopkeeper in Thano struck p n head with iron bar 
'received 4 stitches) after being encircled and stoned 


Violence Meets Non-violence 

At the Malkot Mine 

Rajiv Sethi 


A battle is being waged on many fronts against the limes- 
tone quarrying which has already wrought havoc in the 
beautiful Ooon valley and done irreversible ecological dam- 
age. This is an account of an ongoing investigation being 
conducted by the Delhi based Kalpavriksh — Environmental 
Action Group — into an incident which happened in the 
area where the affected villagers, long suffering and silent 
for many years, were driven into protest, but non-violent 
protest. The vested interests concerned took advantage of 
this to use violent methods to get their way. The investiga- 
tion is continuing. 

c 


N Nahin-Badkot village is in 
the Himalayan foothills, 
about 45 kin from Deh- 
radun and 85 from Mussoorie. 
The picturesque hamlet is adja- 
cent to a 60 acre limestone 
mine which has been operating 
since 1962, when the area was 
leased by the U.P. government 
to Mr C.J. Gujral of Dehradun. 
Over the past months, Nahin- 
Badkot has witnessed a bitter 
struggle between villagers 
opposed to mining the region, 
and the mine lessee, who is 
determined to continue. The 
most violent manifestation of 
£^he conflict took place on 
March 20. Protesting villagers 
were threatened, stoned and 
struck with iron rods by a 
crowd of assailants, hundred 
jC^rong, who subsequently 
removed several truckloads of 
limestone from the mine. The 
story of Nahin-Badkot is an elo- 
quent example of the conflict 
arising out of the uneven 
impact of development' in an 
area where basically wealth and 
power are unequally 
distributed. 

People’s Helpless Plight 

The mine has had harmful 
effects on the lives of the local 
people from the very beginning. 
Use of explosives for blasting 
and the subsequent scattering 
/ of debris has posed a serious 
^hazard to both people and cat- 
tle. In places, vegetation has 
been submerged and farmland 
rendered less fertile. Acres of 
lush green mixed forest have 
been lost, forcing women to 
make longer journeys for fuel 
and fodder. Even more serious 
is the drying up of streams, on 
which the villagers depend 
totally for their water needs. 



Surinder Singh, schoolmaster, 
resident of Nahinkala, struck by 
stones on face and body 


Loss of farmland is not res- 
tricted to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the mine. Villages 
up to 18 km away have com- 
plained of loss of land to debris. 
Of the seven families who lived 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
mine in 1962, only two remain; 
the rest have been forced to 
abandon their fields. Kalam 
Singh, who has stayed on, com- 
plains of numerous instances of 
intimidation. His son has been 
framed on false charges and his 
16 year old daughter abducted 
by mine labourers. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the plight of those 
like him whose lives have been 
thrown into turmoil by outside 
and uncaring powerful inter- 
ests, impossible to console him 
by explaining the importance of 
industrial development. 


The ‘Expert Opinion’ Mystery 

A writ petition was filed in 
1983 by the "Rural Litigation 
and Entitlement Kendra and 
Others”, pleading that mining in 
some parts of the Doon valley 
be stopped. Since then no less 
than three committees have 
been appointed to assess the 
impact of this mine. One com- 
mittee was set up by the 
Supreme Court in August 1983, 
another by the Government of 
India in the same year, and the 
third, also appointed by the 
government, gave its report in 
January 1987. It is extraordinary 
that the reports of the first two 
committees, which consider the 
Nahin-Badkot area suitable for 
mining, completely contradict 
the findings of the third report 
on almost every point. The third 
and latest report is unequivocal 
about the damage caused by 
the mine and recommends its 
closure. Interestingly, a 1983 
report by the Divisional Forest 


Officer, East Dehradun (Mr D.R. 
Raturi) agrees with the findings 
of the 1987 committee and with 
the personal observations of 
people, like the writer, who 
have visited the mine. How the 
damage caused by the mine 
came' to be overlooked' by the 
two earlier expert committees is 
a matter of speculation. The vil- 
lagers assert that no one from 
the earlier committees so much 
as visited the mine. This could 
explain the discrepancies. 

The newly published report 
comes at a time when a second 
writ petition, filed by Kalpav- 
riksh, pleading that this mine 
be closed, is in the courts. This 
signals a chan latest report 
however, the villagers, aided by 
Chipko activists, had begun to 
take matters into their own 
hands. 

Yuvak Mandal Dal Formed 

April 1986 saw the formation 
of the Yuvak Mandal Dal’, an 
organisation of the youth of 
Nahin-Kala (the larger village 
unit of which Nahin-Badkot is a 
part), and the 'Mahila Mandal', a 
corresponding women's organi- 
sation. They began by writing 
letters of protest to government 


officials and on the July 25, they 
planted several hundred 
saplings of broad-leaved trees 
on the truck road leading up to 
the mine. Within two days these 
were uprooted by agents of the 
mine lessee, aided by local 
policemen. On September 16 
the 'Yuvak Mandal Dal’ took its 
boldest and hitherto most effec- 
tive action, when men, women 
and children from Nahin-Kala 
set up a camp beside the truck 
road and blocked the only 
access to the mine with their 
bodies. 

Official Dishonesty Helps 
Mineowner 

With the exception of one 
abortive attempt at breaking 
through the barrier on Sep- 
tember 26, the strategy was 
entirely successful .until the 
assault on March 20 this year. 
An important fact is that the 
original lease of the mine 
expired in 1982, and was not 


renewed by the U.P. govern- 
ment. Mr Gujral, in the court of 
the Civil Judge, Dehradun, 
pleaded that a first renewal of 
the lease was mandatory and 
managed to obtain an injunc- 
tion in his favour in June 1983. 

It is on the basis of this 
injunction that he has con- 
tinued his operations, taking 
full advantage of the ambiguity 
of his legal position. Since the 
filing of the writ petition 
(November 1986) by Kalpavriksh 
and the publication (January 
1987) of the third expert com- 
mittee report, the prospect of 
closure must hais in this con- 
text that the March 20 assault, 
described below, tempt to 
extract a few truckloads of 
limestone before the curtain fell. 

Unequal Confrontation 

At about 10 a.m. on March 20, 
over a hundred men in five 
trucks and a jeep came up the 
narrow road leading to the 
mine face. The camp was 
almost empty of protesters 
since most of the men were 
attending the Jhanda-Mela’ in 
Dehradun, and the blockade 
was easily broken. The trucks 
were loaded with limestone 
(excavated before September 
1985) and began the descent. A 
group of nine villagers, who had 
been alerted, attempted to stop 
the trucks but being heavily 
outnumbered were assaulted 
and beaten with stones and 
iron bars by the mine workers 
Ramesh Kukreti received a 
bone-deep skull injury and 
abrasions on his hand and 
shoulder; Virendra f. t ..i had 
abrasions and coni , ions on 


his left arm, elbow, thigh and 
knee. Both Ramesh and Viren- 
dra recieved treatment at the 
Doon Hospital and their medi- 
cal report tell much of the 
story. 

Not one of the group of nine 
escaped without a serious 
injury, while the assailants 
made away with four loaded 
trucks of limestone. About sixty 
of them returned in the late 
afternoon for the same purpose, 
and the morning’s scenario was 
re-enacted. This time women 
and children were among the 
injured. Surinder Singh, the 
worst injured, was struck on his 
face and body, thrown in front 
of a truck and threatened with 
death to mock him. When a 
Kalpavriksh team met him the 
following morning, he was still 
in a state of shock. The spirit of 
the villagers was wounded 
along with their physical injur- 
ies and the strategy of non- 
violence adopted by them from 
the beginning has received a 
formidable blow. But under- 
neath the pain and shock, the 
strong conviction that theirs is a 
fight for justice has been streng- 
thened by their ordeal. 

The 20 year silence of the vil- 
lagers in the face of what they 
clearly perceive to be an unjust 
intrusion into their lives, can 
only be understood in terms of 
their powerlessness and the 
paucity of options before them. 
That they were able to finally 
break out of this was a result of 
their own growing strength, 
bolstered by the assistance they 
have received from the Chipko 
movement and from interested 
parties in Dehradun and Delhi, 



Some of the women injured in the attack on the camp. L to R: Shy am 
Dai, Magan Dei, Itwari Devi and Roshni Devi 
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Kamladevi Chattopadhyay’s World 


Knowing Kam- 
ladevi Chatto- 
padhyay as I 
do I could not 
write a review 
disecting her 
memoirs in a 
few high soun- 
ding literary words. A fitting 
tribute to her life’s work, I 
thought, would be to extract 
what we can learn from it, 
compare it to the present day 
and to see han we can enrich 
our lives and “change society” 
as she once boldly declared she 
would to Rajaji. 


T o know Kamaldevi Chat- 
topadhyay and to read 
"Inner-Recesses, Outer 
Spaces" is to understand how 
harmony of thought and action 
alone can produce that rare 
quality of universality in a citi- 
zen. Her memoirs unfold a 
remarkable story of a woman in 
total control of her own life, 
who, tired by a spirit of enquiry, 
adventure, action and deep 
thought plunges wholeheartedly 
into the momentous events of 
the freedom movement. If 
anyone looks for a poetic tone or 
lyrical writing and seeks to eul- 
ogize Kamaladevi Chattopad- 
hvay, without attempting to see 
wherein lies the true and 
immense value of the book, it 
would be a disservice to an out- 
standing person who must be 
recognised today as an example 
of what it means to be a true 
Indian. 

At this point of time, in the 
histoiy of our country, middle 
class intellectuals suffer both 
from inflated opinions of their 
vision, while choosing to watch 
with paralytic despair the forces 
of destruction unleashed in 
society bv man turning against 
man. They justify inaction 
through cynical pontification 
and for purely self serving 
motives. Kamaldevi s account of 
her experiences and the con- 
cerns of the times, her sharp 
and illuminating portraits of 
men and women who were both 
genuinely great and genuinely 
human, must stir in eveiy con- 
scious mind a feeling of guilt or 
a desire for deep introspection. 
Do we sacrifice enough? Do we 
understand enough? Are we 
concerned enough? Do we do 
enough? These are the questions 
we must ask ourselves if we 
believe that the battle for 
genuine freedom is not over. 

For those who cherish certain 
ideals and a sense of optimism, 
it will be a source of inspiration 
to mobilize the energy and will 
to involve themselves in social 
and political action. For those 
with a desire to view contem- 
porary histoiy from the expe- 
riences of a woman the book 
provides a sensitive and rare 
view. 

An Indian Childhood 

It is a sad comment on those 
who have moulded and influ- 
enced the cultural ethos of 
independent India, that an 
Indian childhood appears more 


Indian during the British Raj 
than what it has become today. 
Kamaladevi was brought up by 
her mother, with a sound 
knowledge of English and two 
other Indian languages, apart 
from her mother tongue, Kan- 
nada. She studied in a convent 
school, and till today keeps a 
wooden crucifix above her bed 
while declaring, I could not 
accept the idea of conversion of 
faith through a ritual or that 
baptism alone saved one's soul, 
which seemed to be more a 


superstition that a spiritual con- 
cept. I believe that if there is an 
ultimate liberation it can and 
should come through one's own 
conscious affort ", 

Childhood days meant pre- 
paring paper lanterns at home 
ior Diwali; articles made from 
various parts of the banana tree 
adorned Dussehra displays. 
Janmashtami and Gauri Puja 
stirred not base emotions with 
processions threatened by vio- 
lence but hours of exciting crea- 
tivity, music and fun. The katta, 
a small platform used as a gath- 
ering place, serving as a com- 
munity centre, a shelter for way- 
fares, a place to hold discourses 
or sing devotional songs, has 
now "Faded away trom the 
community life as a common 
shelter." "In me", writes Kama- 
ladevi, it has left a tinge of 
regret for nothing quite like it 
has evolved or emerged as a 
substitute. It has hardly a place 
in the harsh bustle of today. 
Card par ties for the women of 
leisure and coffee houses for the 
youth, have sprung up like 
hybrid growth to while away 
time that seems to hang 
heavily." 

Traditional entertainment 
provided by professional story 
tellers, the religious concept of 
Bhuta, Yakshganas, Kambala the 
buffalo race, intermixes with 
piano lessons and Hindustani 
and Karnatak Music. Experien- 
ces which moulded a true 
Indian childhood came from 


Jaya Jaitly 

"Learning about seasons, flow- 
ers, trees, the journey of the sun 
to the north, then the south, 
what effect it had on us, our 
habits, food, clothing, why these 
cosmic changes were important 
enough to be noted in our 
calendars". Compare this to 
what our children learn today 
from American comic books and 
television programmes which 
spread an imitative and elitist 
culture, far' removed from what 
is the essence of our own 
culture. 


The Genuinely Liberated 
Personality 

Kamaladevi worked at a time 
when the genuine understand- 
ing of egalitarianism was quite 
naturally introduced into politi- 
cal and social struggles. Gandhi, 
Javprakash Narain, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Yusaf Meherally, and Dr. 
Ram Manohar Lohia lived, 
worked and wrote with the con- 
viction that women must be 
equal partners of men. She 
scoffs at the thought of associat- 
ing with "feminist" activities, 
because her mother and the 
socialist and Gandhian influen- 
ces in her life demonstrated 
that, with confidence, self 
esteem and motivation, women 
could participate in any form of 
mass action with equal strength 
and influence. 

The portraits of the many 
women who illuminated and 
strengthened the freedom strug- 
gle, demonstrates the compa- 
triot nature of their relationships 
with their husbands or male col- 
leagues. The panorama of 
women with whom she worked 
leaves our present landscape 
pitifully barren. Many have writ- 
ten about the freedom move- 
ment but it is only Kamaldevi 
who has gently, but consciously, 
highlighted the stalwarts among 
the women. Starting from Dr. 
Annie Besant who had by then, 
Risen as one of the most out- 
standing world figures of her 
time. Even historically she has 


few women equals ", to Pandita 
Ramabai, a contemporary of 
Maharishi Karve and closely 
linked with him in his work. Of 
her Kamaldevi writes, "In my 
estimation she is the greatest 
Indian woman of our time. I 
cannot think of anyone before or 
after her who can compare with 
her scholarship, high intellect, 
wide vision, compassion for 
humanity, overflowing with love, 
dedication to service." 

How many today know of 
Ramabai s book, "The High Caste 
Hindu Women", and "Stree 
Dharma Nithi "? How many know 
that as a Sanskrit, Hebrew, Greek 
and Marathi scholar, born of 
Brahmin parents, she married a 
Bengali Harijan scholar and later 
converted to Christianity? She 
participated in public activities 
which were then unheard of for 
woman and was "a pioneer in 
urging women to become active 
in politics ". She was the first 
women to join the National 
Congress, appealed to women to 
take up the medical profession, 
established kindergarten schools 
and institutions for women. A 
highly honored iconoclast, Pan- 
dita Ramabai was isolated and 
rejected after her conversion. 
Kamaladevi pertinently com- 
ments on this when she says, 
"only one great social worker 
saw the reality behind this 
tragedy and blamed our society 
for her conversion: Shri Angar- 
kar, a noted social reformer of 
that time". For all the progress 
made in various fields such as 
literacy, media and technology, 
which woman can today claim 
to have done as much? The true 
liberation of woman comes 
through participatory action. 
They cannot become free in a 
vacuum, nor does throwing off 
the figurative or literal veil mean 
anything unless this is achieved 
through social, political, com- 
munity action to solve the prob- 
lems mankind faces as a whole. 

On Other Women In Her Life 

Besides Anandibai Joshi, 
Ramabai Ranade and Agnes 
Smedley, Madame Bikhaji Cama 
lights up her days while she was 
a student in Europe. To meet, "a 
young revolutionary now in exile 
in Paris" and come to know her 
as, "The only Indian woman 
revolutionary to attain political 
maturity, exceptional in that 
period, with a clear grasp of the 
true nature of imperialism and 
its heavy international ramifica- 
tions." was heady stuff indeed. 
Madame Cama devised a 
national flag at the Stuttagart 
National Congress installing 
India as a political entity as far 
back as in 1907. Umabai Kun- 
dapur, an unusual and enter- 
prising social worker is des- 
cribed in a manner both direct 
and simple, revealing the 
dynamic energy of woman as 
well as her softer and more gen- 
tle ways of facing life's viccisi- 
tudes — "Her public career in a 
backward region of Karnataka 
started when women were still 
confined to domestic chores. To 
recruit women volunteers and 
train them in public camps for 
physical.culture, route marches, 
etc. was then an outlandish 


idea. She tard herself open to 
wild criticism with great 
patience and good humour. She 
had to toil and wear down the 
crusty dykes of conservatism . . . 
still youthful at just past thirty, 
rather frail, of a light frame, soft 
of speech, she made an odd 
captain of an army of volunteers 
training for National Struggle." 

Umabai set up Bhagini Man- 
dais and Tilak Kanya Shala girls, 
schools all over Karnataka and 
today at the age of 90 still takes 
active interest in their progress 
and prosperity. 

Pioneer Women Of Destiny 

It is portraits of outstanding 
pioneering spirits like Margaret 
Cousins who blazed the trail for 
Indian Womens' freedom and 
encouraged Kamaladevi to con- 
test for election to the Madras 
Legislative Council as soon as 
membership was thrown open 
to women that should serve us 
as examples of bold and equal 
participation in the progress of 
the nation. Can one imagine that 
in 1927 an Irish woman "orga- 
nised the campaign, publicity, 
volunteer corps and all the 
necessary paraphernalia" of an 
election?* 

Her personal experiences of 
the momentous lives of Sarojini 
Naidu, Kasturba Gandhi, Anan 
dibai Karve, Prabhavati, Satyavat. 
and Eleanor Roosvelt, stud her 
narrative. They are revealed as 
women of destiny whether as 
wives of great men or as out- 
standing individuals in "their 
own right. For Kamaladevi as a 
woman it was important to 
record on Kasturba, "What will 
remain an enigma to me is how 
she could be such an intimate 
part of this force and yet retain 
her individuality, stand up to 
him when she felt she should 
not bend. When she gave in, it 
was not in weakness. She had 
her own measures and scales in 
which she weighed her actions 
and satisfied herself. One may 
well echo what she had ulti- 
mately realized, as she rather 
reluctantly allowed herself to 
say: One may not always agree 
with a course he takes but one 
dnes finally find that it was the 
right one, in any even it was the 
straight one". 

Later in 1942 as President of 
the Women’s Conference Kama- 
ladevi sets the tone for the 
nature of women's struggles, "I 
wanted the focus on women to 
shift from sex Jo social gene. I 
had never been in tune with 
feminism as advocated in the 
West, where men and women 
were linked up in confrontation, 
as though they were irreconcila- 
ble elements. In India women s 
problems had been treated as 
social, part of a malaise in the 
body of our social constitution. 
Men and women had been 
struggling to rectify this for half 
a century or more, a joint battle 
to better the whole society, wipe 
off caste distinctions, the con- 
cept of untouchability and the’ 
like". Typically she highlights 
almost unconciously through 
her memoirs the lives of great 
women while recounting their 
role as equal partners and com- 
rades, colleagues and co- 
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workers alongside the greatest of 
men. 

The Relevance Of Gandhi 

Another equally important 
quality of Kamaladevi's memoirs 
is the consistent voice of a 
woman of today, who speaks 
with conviction based on the 
inspiration and ideas of Gandhi. 
Today these are in danger of 
being relegated to the dusty 
archives of history, untried by a 
cynical, wasternized jargon- 

C Q.ented generation of planners, 
andhians are considered fossil- 
ized and indeed many have not 
adapted relevant ideas to chan- 
ing times as Gandhi himself 
would have done. There are 
timely reminders and clues of 
Gandhi’s thoughts on crucial 
matters such as education, a 
national language, village indus- 
try and co-operatives. Arts, crafts 
and theatre form part of our true 
culture heritage. These have 
been distorted or ignored today, 
creating unnecessaiy tensions in 
an already problem ridden 
environment. She writes of 
Gandhi's idea of a link language 
u n , Hindustani — "By this he 
meant a new language some- 
thing fresh to be evolved.” In 
those days Hindustani Prachar 
S alphas sprung up all over the 
jCjtth firing everyone with the 
urge to learn a simple binding 
tongue that would link people to 
the great national movement. 
"Today we have strayed so far 
away from his language formula 
"that enlightened people from 
the south watch in dismay as 
Tamilians stridently oppose the 
rigid purely sanskritized imposi- 
tion of Hindi by northerners 
with a narrow outlook.” 

The education policy 
that was lost 

While the New Education pol- 
icy and Navodaya Vidalayas, 


computers and swimming pools 
are being propagated, Kama- 
ladevi describes the Nai Talim. 
Annie Besant believed that "The 
young properly educated will 
make India strong while Gand- 
hi's deep concern was “What 
would it matter if they learnt 
everything but did not know 
how to live in brotherliness with 
their fellow beings?” Television 
and computers and prepack- 
aged programmes negate Gand- 
hi's idea of developing in the 
child his hands, his brains, his 
soul. Experience of handling, 
exploring and learning through 
objects of everyday use, of using 
hands to stimulate the creative 
spirit to see and feel rather than 
to read in cold print, these were 
the formulations of the vital Nai 
Talim which would have well 
brought about a fruitful revolu- 
tion had India adopted it as a 
format for basic education. ” 
Dedicated and genuine politi- 
cal and social work involved 
Kamaldevi in the organising and 
running of co-operatives and 
labour and peasant unions. 
When she joined the Socialist 
Party she settled in Mangalore to 
creat a base for sound grass root 
work unlike today when "party" 
work is shunned by social 


workers who regard themselves 
as apart from politics and when 
"voluntary" work draws people 
into battles over whether money 
for administrative expenditure 
should come from the govern- 
ment or foreign agencies. Those 
who worked in those days were 
fired by a sense of favour and 
sacrifice that never gave rise to 
such predilections. 


set new directions. Yet, if this 
group had come to power it . 
could not have created some- 
thing new without entirely 
changing the existing political 
set up. Her strongest and most 
devastating premise follows. The 
genuine democratic pattern of 
working up from within rural 
communities was never attemp- 
ted by the ruling party. The few 



Kamladevi arrives for an Amnesty Meeting 


Motive For Action 

Kamaldevi’s life and those of 
her associates demonstrate that 
a concern for one's fellow man, 
and a deep and intense com- 
mitment to freedom is what 
leads to genuine social service 
culminating in political acts. 
When such 'work is based on a 
sound ideology and a concern 
for fundamental philosophical 
and moral issues, the difference 
between man and woman are 
erased. In this context, the con- 
sideration of the nature of ter- 
rorism and the episode of a del- 
icate clash of perception 
involving Kamaladevi, Acharya 
Kriyalani, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Gandhi on the issue of a resolu- 
tion on Bhagat Singh at the 
Karachi Congress indicates the 
high level of emotions and con- 
cerns that existed during the 
freedom movement. 

Congress And Socialism 

Those were the days when 
common salt was enough to 
"stir people out of despair and 
hopelessness and the mere sight 
of women picketing made the 
"public hold their breath is 
wonder". In today's times of 
symbolic satyagrahas and 
arrests preplanned to last only 
between breakfast and dinner 
we could well ask what hap- 
pened along the way to make 
India "jaded, weary” cynical and 
disillusioned? Kamaladevi ana- 
lyses this partly in the light of 
the relationship between the 
socialist party and the Congress. 
When Pandit Nehru took over as 
congress president in 1936 he 
showed no particular interest in 
the Socialist Party other than 
taking Jay Prakash Naiyan, Acha- 
rya Narendra Dev and Achyuth 
Patwardhan into the working 
committee. She writes, that it 
was also perhaps the origin of 
the Congress itself, having been 
set up by Allan Octavian Hume, 
a seasoned and shrewd bereau- 
crat that blunted the emerging 
revolutionary thrust. The social- 
ists, a small band of idealists, 
expected many things. They 
offered alternatives, threw out 
new ideas, cut new paths and 


voluntary efforts with rare 
exceptions, were mostly unwel- 
come, some suspect. From 
planning to executing, every 
state move was handed down 
from above, the very antithesis of 
democratic process. The worst 
was perpetrating these perver- 
sions in the name of a pre- 
socialist regime". 

Kamaladevi muses, "Perhaps if 
the original socialists had inte- 
grated more fully with the 
National effort from the start, the 
garb of socialism may not have 
attained the dimension it did". 
Whether present and past 
socialists would agree with this 
view is debatable but the con- 
demnation of bogus socialism is 
loud and clear all the same. 

Arts And Crafts As A 
Philosophy 

As Kamaladevi withdrew from 
politics her life-long concern for 
crafts, the arts and theatre re- 


emerges with the influences of 
Anand Coomaraswamy, G. Ven- 
katachalam of the Theosophical 
Society and Gandhi's philosophy 
on handicrafts, guiding and 
influencing her. They related 
this world constantly to social 
action and politics of another 
sort. N 

Gandhi's relationship with 
handicrafts and the village arti- 
san was never one of patronage. 
He expounded "what was then 
considered one of his wierd 
philosophies but now proved 1 
scientific, the need for using our 
hands, one of our chief medium 
for creative expression. Equally 
compelling was the need to pre- 
serve what we could of this 
grand heritage . . . association is 
the essence of relationship 
which endears articles of every- 
day use to the user . . .in the 
Indian tradition, craftsmanship 
does not mean making novel 
and exotic articles to please 
one's fancy, but endowing every- 
thing we use in our daily life 
with beauty.” 

Work done in the name of 
handicrafts today continues 
only to propagate the feudal and 
patronising models. Awards are 
"given", shows are "arranged", 
"Ustsavs” are "held” and the 
craftsman, a central figure in 
Gandhi's view of a sound and 
vibrant village structure, 
becomes either a museum piece 
or languishes when nothing is 
"done” for him. Kamaladevi’s 
meeting at the Boston Museum 
in America with Anand Coomar- 
aswamy, who, like Gandhi, 
treated culture as a significant 
index to the social organism, is 
memorable for what he asserted, 
"Nothing was created that was 
not without a purpose. No 
craftsman would turn out an 
object that was not functional. 
The so-called students of Indian 
art also miss its totality, its rela- 
tionship with every aspect of life. 
Ideas like art for arts sake are 
meaningless to me”. Highly 
industrialized societies and 
those that expand their arms 
technology destoy the individ- 
ual, the culture of the country 
and shatter the potential for 
creativity and inner harmony. It 


Our Times 


is in this context that we must 
view the self defeating aspects of 
our astronomical defence 
budget while "promoting" cul- 
ture alongside. 

Word & Action 

Kamaladevi's many faceted 
concerns and personality is 
reflected in her writings as in 
her action even today. If there is 
a problem, she prefers to act 
rather than wax eloquent. Her 
language becomes direct with a 
. characterstic no nonsense 
approach. Of her childhood she 
writes that she was made to 
learn that "Shivaji was a brigand 
who looted people and lots 
more of similar revolting stuff". 
Her disgust gets the better of her 
language which is as it should 
be for emotion should not allow 
itself to be stiffled by stylized 
language. 

Today in her eighties she still 
has the will to file a writ in the 
Supreme Court for the release of 
minor detenues illegally jailed 
after Operation Blue Star. This 
was far more effective than her 
experience as India’s represen- 
tative on the Human Rights 
Commission in Geneva after the 
war. What she writes of the 
experience may well apply to all 
international 'shows’ today if 
only bureaucrats and public 
men were honest enough to 
admit it. Writes Kamaladevi, "I 
sat three solid months on the 
Commission. So far as redress- 
ing complaints was concerned, 
it was worse than minus a big 
zero. The atmosphere was arid 
though Geneva was beautiful. 
For weeks we wrangled over 
punctuation marks in our 
meticulous drafts on national 
decisions”. 

As Kamaldevi ends her book 
there is no sadness of advanced 
age, nor the nostalgia fo better 
times, no bitterness nor disillu- 
sionment. She turns instead to 
an important aspect of any life: 
the seeking of "the small 
delights" thereby demonstrating 
the supreme humanness of an 
individual who seeks to retain 
her sense of harmony from 
within an increasinlgy troubled 
world. • 
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Sardar Gurcharan Singh 

A Birthday Tribute 


Srimati Lai 


P I Sardar 

Gurcha- 
ran Sin- 
gh, the 
grand old 

man of 

Delhi Blue Pottery', turned 91 
early this March. At a personal 
little celebration complete with 
a delicous chocolate cake set 
atop a symbolic potter's wheel 
at the Gallery Aurobindo in 
Hauz Khas, Gurcharanji jovially 
entered his ninth decade amidst 
resounting cheers from Delhi art 
Joverij. 

Later in the week, 1 had an 
opportunity to meet him at his 
home and studio next to Safdar- 
jung Hospital: a gracious, spra- 
wling establishment beneath 
shimmering trees, where, it truly 
seemed, time stood still. In the 
sanctum-like living room of the 
artist's shaded bungalow, built 
in 1934, I asked him some ques- 
tions about his life and art, over 
warm cups of tea and biscuits . . 

the artist's articulate alertness 
was nothing short of amazing. 

Gurcharanji, when and hew 
did you first develop your 
interest in pottery? 

1 started learning the art of 
pottery' in 1918, at the age of 22, 
from a Pathan potter who was 
senior to me by about ten years. 
He worked in a factory belong- 
ing to my father's friend, a gen- 
tleman from Kabul. I was a 
science student. I had always 
thought I'd join the Forest ser- 
vice after my B.Sc. But my 
adopted father, the owner of this 
new pottery factory, got me 
involved in it. And in 1919, he 
sent me to Japan foe three years, 
to learn their special skills. In 
1922, I had my first exhibition — 
in Tokyo after studying at 
Japan’s Higher Technical Insti- 
tute. 1 had many exhibitions 
after that ... I have a particular 
corner in my heart for Bengalis. 
The famous artist from Santi- 
niketan, Sarada Ukil, came and 
stayed in this house for one 
year. He designed the mosaci 
tiles on my floors specially for 
my house. 

These tiles are of a vintage 
Bengali design, very aristo- 
cratic, dating back to the 
Tagorean days of the Bengal 
Benaissance. I wonder 
whether you ever met Tagore. 
Tell us more about your soft 
corner for Bengali culture . . 

I never actually met Tagore. 
But 1 went to his Santiniketan, 
three times. It is like a temple to 
us — a pilgrimage. I met the 
painters Nandalal Bose and 
Ramkinker (Baij). Ramkinker was 
a close friend of mine. He 
brought stone from the Kangra 
Valley in Himachal Pradesh to 
make the statue of Kuber (the 
god of wealth) and his consort, 
which stands opposite the All 
India Radio building in Delhi 
next to the Reserve Bank of 
India. Sarada Ukil used to teach 
my wife painting. I married my 
employer's daughter. She always 
liked to paint directly with 
colour. But teachers were veiy 
particular, in those days ... Sar- 


ada Ukil would always say, you 
must first master the line, before 
you can use colour.. . 

1 have had three exhibitions of 
my works in Calcutta. The 
audiences are good over there. 
The first was in Ajit Mukherjee’s 
gallery, Art History House, in the 
'50’s. Then, I had one at Ranu 
Mookerji's Academy of Fine Arts, 
in the '60 s. But I was very dis- 
appointed with her sense of 
organisation! She arranged 
nothing properly for the show! 
we actually had to hire real 
cartwheels arid arrange them 
ourselves out in the open, for 
the Academy exhibition! Of 
course, such wheels were used 
for pottery 1(1(000 years ago . . . 
then later on, in 1979, I had 
another exhibition at Calcutta's 
British Painters' gallery. That’s a 
good gallery. 

I have heard that you go to 
the Kangra Valley, to the vil- 
lage of Andretta, each 
summer, to work. I once went 
to Andretta in the summer of 
1976, and met the famous 
Sikh painter Sant Sobha Singh 
... I heard you were there at 
the time, but didn’t get to meet 
you . . . 

Oh, so you have been to 
Andretta! Then you know all 
about us. Yes, I work there in mv 
farmhouse every summer. 1 have 
known Sobha Singh from 1929. 
He was two or three years 
younger than me. 1 was with 
him during his last illness in 
summer last year . . he told me 
he was not feeling well. He 
didn’t think he would have to be 
taken to hospital. But 1 was with 
him there . . . this painting of Sri 
Guru Hargobind Sahib, the fifth 
Sikh saint, on my wall, is by 
Sobha Singh. This is a magnifi- 
cent study of the young saint in 
profile. Beneath, on the right- 
hand corner, is an iscription in 
the late artist's flowing handw- 
riting. It says: "To my friend, 
Sardar Gurcharan Singh: One of 
the few Punjabis who under- 
stands the meaning of Art." 

Gurcharanji, do you come 
from an artistic family? 

No, my father was an engineer 
... (he worked) on the road from 
Jammu to Srinagar. I was bom 
in Srinagar, in Kashmir. We were 
an aristocratic, cultivated family. 
My background was cultured, 
although there were no other 
artists. 

You are most famous for 
your path-breaking blue pot- 
tery’. But here, around us, afe 
pieces of so many colours. 
What draws you most to the 
colour blue — why have you 
made it your ‘signature’, so to 
speak? 

Because I liked it. I like it even 
now. For the first few years, I 
only did blue pottery. Now some 
other colours are used too, 
because some people preferred 
it. More than 500 years ago, the 
Pathan kings who came to India 
asked their potters from Afghan- 
istan to make blue tiles to deco- 
rate their forts, tombs and mon- 
uments. One of these original 




Sardar Gurcharan Singh: Father of Delhi’s Blue Pottery on his 9C 
birthday at Gallery Aurobindo. 

from commercialised pottery, (Smiling) Work is the secret of 
which is not made by hand a man's good health. In function 
alone. 1 rejuvenated such art lies beauty. That is the wonder 
pottery, where each piece is dis- of pottery: it cannot just ^ 
tinct, as unique as a separate beautiful, it must be functional, 
painting. I have also made jalis In the west, potteiy is consi- 
(trcllisses) for the Buddhist tern- dered a form of therapy. It is 
pie in Bodh Gaya at the site of absorbing, simple, and makes 
Buddha’s birth. The panels of you concentrate fully. This is 
roval elephants on the front of why primitive man took to it so 


Travancore House (now the loca- 
tion of the MRTP Commission, 


easily. When a creation comes 
out of the furnace, vou should 


on Kaslurba Gandhi Road) are just see the glow on the face of 
among my earliest works. These the potter: the colour he sees 
date back to 1928 or '29. (The was not there before, it has 
artist shows me some delicate emerged from the fire. True 
glazed tiles on the wall of a colour comes out of fire. I have 
small exhibit-room, with beauti- many students who come to 


Pathan potters settled in Multan 
and the other in India. Their art 
was lost for many centuries. 1 
revived this long-dead art. The 
British liked the colour very 
much. It was they who called it 
'Delhi Blue',, because it was not 
Prussian Blue or turquoise, it 
was a typically Indian shade of 
blue . . . 

There is another famous 
blue-pottery school, that of 
the Jaipur pottery of Rajas- 
than. Has this in any way 
influenced your works? 

Do you see that traditional 
urn up there, on my shelf? Take 
it down and have a look. This 
has dark blue on turquoise swi- 
rling patterns. It is an inspired 
piece, which I made seven or 
eight years ago . . . 

(I express my fear that I will 
drop the urn, but Gurcharanji 
urges me to feel its surface. It is 
a large, classical piece of power- 
ful grace, which combines tradi- 
tion and contemporaneity. The 
patterns on it are stylised, sug- 
gesting peacock, reed and flower 
simultaneously. This is an inde- 
pendent creation, no ordinary 
imitation of traditions, but a new 
tradition in itself.) 

The artist continues . . . 

Every piece in art pottery is 
different. This is its difference 


ful bird and flower patterns in 
shades of blue and ochre on 
bone-white backgrounds. On a 
low table in a corner are rows of 
dazzling Delhi Blue goblets. 
Abstract, stylised vessels and 
urns in subtle, time-worn 
colours draw the attention. They 
could seemingly belong to any 
period in time.) 

What have been the influen- 
ces on your work? 


learn pottery because they are 
troubled and want peace within 
them. 

I lead an active and happy li. 
My only problem is that now, 
the government has removed 
two l thirds of my original land 
here so I don’t have the same 
space I used to have for my 
workshop. Now the is this urban 
land ceiling act that no man can 
own more than 500 yards of 


Well, the Japanese potters are land . . . my estate used to be 1 
extremely skilful, but it’s the acre or more. Now the govern^ 
Koreans who possess really high ment wants to build an exten- 
skill. My employer also sent me sion of the Safdarjung Hospital 
to Korea and I learnt a lot over on it. Sarada Ukil had built a 
there. About 1,400 years back a nice house nearby, soon after I 
Korean prince came to Japan, built mine. But his next genera- 


and brought with him silk weav- 
ers, fine potters, and also 
Buddhism. 


tion did not maintain it. Now it 
has been sold. 

(The artist says this with a 


(Gurcharanji has a pile of fas- hint of alteration, 
cinating sepia-tinted photo- I am left with the image of an 
graphs on the coffee-table before imposing, proud being with all 
us. I ask him if I could see them, the grandure of an aging king. 
In a photograph of 1922, I see This is an inborn regality, sans 
the artist as a strikingly hand- flamboyance or ostentation. His 
some young man of 26, seated at rooms and workshop are sparse, 
one end of a large dining table pristine, with the barest of 
sureounded by young Japanese necessities adorning them in a 
art students. It is the same chi- pure stillness. Tiny birds flock 
selled, royal face; the same into the house from the ram- 
intense and piercing eyes look- bling garden, outside the win- 


ing directly at the viewer Beaut- 
fully crafted porcelain soup- 
bowls adorn the table.) 

Gurcharanji, please share 
with us the secret of your 
youth! 


dows bordered with sky-blue 
tiles. They hop carelessly across 
the flowery mosaic floors, as if 
with the instinctive knowledge 
that this is a place where they 
will surely find peace.) • 
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Videshon Mein Bhartiya Krantikari Aandolan 


Videshon Mein Bhartiya 
Krantikari Aandolan by Vish- 
wamittra Upadhyay; published 
by Pragatisheel Zan Praka- 
shan, New Delhi, 1986, PP: 
850, 2 Vols. Price Rs. 100 each. 


T hose who rule by the 
sword’, said Shakespeare, 
‘shall perish by the sword! 

- But before meeting that inevitable 
ra fate the British, who used increas- 
ing terror to perpetuate their rule 
in India, dubbed the revolutionar- 
ies as terrorists. A sizeable section 
of the leadership of the Indian 
National Congress echoed this 
charge, so much so that for both, 
the British and Congress, revolu- 
tionaries like Bhagat Singh and 
overseas movements like the 
Gadar Party and the Indian 
National Army were political 
“untouchables”. In spite of this 
shared apathy, the revolutionary 
movement in India and abroad was 
aimed at strengthening and sup- 
(5y lementing the mass uprising 
^against the British. 

Abused as “terrorists”, “foreign 
stooges” and even as pure and 
-dreaded “bandits”, the Indian 
J^tim/olutionaries aimed at playing, 
and did play a very vital role in 
liberating the motherland from 
foreign yoke. The movement also 
enjoyed very powerful support 
base outside India, in Britain, 
Germany, America and the Soviet 
Union. Strangely, the rulers of 
independent India did little to high- 
light events like the formation and 
role of the Gadar Party, the 
Komagatamaru incident, the 
British-Indian army revolts in 
Egypt; Sue?, Singapore and 
Hongkong; thfe- formation and 
. advance of the Indian National 
(oclArmy and the glorious deeds of 
overseas revolutionaries, begining 
with Shyamji Krishna Verma to 
Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose. 
Now, an individual, Vishwamittra 
Upadhyay, has attempted to fill 
this gap through his pioneering 
and monumental work, “Videshon 
mein Bhartiya Krantikari 
Aandolan.” 

Calling the Indian revolutionar- 
ies “terro-socialists”, he asserts 
that these fine and brave sons of 
the soil used “terror to advance 
social transformation”. What mot- 
ivated them was the first War of 
Independence of 1857, and he 
presents unsurmountable evi- 
dence to prove that the revolu- 
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tionary target both in India and 
abroad, was to spark off an 1857 
type revolt in the British-Indian 
army, culminating in the over- 
throw of foreign domination by 
mass uprising. 

Limiting his canvas to the years 
.between 1905 and 1947, Upad- 
hayay tells us the detailed story of 
the establishment of an 
“India House” in London by 
Shyamji Krishna Verma, and its 
development by comrades like 
Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, 
Virendranath Chattopadhyay, 
S.P. Rana and Madam Bhikhaiji 
Rustamji Cama. He presents a 
vivid description of the shifting of 
the activities of these revolutionar- 
ies to Germany, and then to Amer- 
ica, and tells us how they had to 
struggle with the governments of 
these countries to keep the 
movement totally independent of 
their influence. 

Common Aspirations 

The book presents enough evi- 
dence to emphasize that the Indian 
revolutionary movement in foreign 
countries was not only closely 
linked with its counterpart in India, 
but it also shared common aspira- 
tions and efforts which culminated 
in a number of revolts of British- 
Indian troops, stationed in differ- 
ent parts of the world in two world 
wars, perticularly in Egypt, Hong- 
kong and Singapore. These were 
in addition to the formation and 
onslaughts of the Indian National 
Army and its provisional govern- 
ment, under the leadership of 
Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose. 
Moreover, the book contains 
enough data to highlight the fact 
that revolutionary emigrants, spe- 
cially to America, did send arms, 
money, literature and even trained 
personnel to support their Indian 
counterparts. In fact, the U.S. 
Prased Yugantar Ashram (San 
Francisco) had become such an 
important base that the British had 
to use all their shrewdness and 
influence to persuade the Ameri- 
cans to try the revolutionaries 
concealed there in the;, courts, 
and thus suceeded in weakening 
the movement by imprisoning a 
number of them. 

The book devotes a large 
number of its pages, and rightly so, 
to the formation and activities of 
the Gadar Party, which in fact was 
the largest organised nucleus, and 
which included almost all the revo- 
lutionary activists in the U.S. The 
most important contribution made 
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by the Gadar was the army revolt 
in Singapore in 1915, where the 
22nd and 23rd cavalry and also the 
36th and 47th Sikh regiments 
revolted, along with a number of 
other British-Indian regiments sta- 
tioned there. According to the 
author 

“The rebels divided them into 
three parts. The first group had to 
release the German prisoners of 
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war, the second had to attack and 
capture the Colonel’s bungalow 
and the third group had to hold 
and bar any assistance reaching 
the enemy.” 

The rebels of the Gadar Party 
shook hands with the German P 0 
Ws and asked them to join the anti- 
British revolt. Till then two Ger- 
mans had been killed. The Ger- 
mans refused to join the revolt. 
Later the rebels returned to their 
camps in desperation. According 
to the New York Times, “When 
the authorities got enough arms 
and men from different places they 
succeeded, with difficulty, in con- 
trolling the situation by February 
19th, though 600 rebels could not 
be traced.” The rebels acted 
through emotion, rather than 
according to a well planned 
scheme, and though they suc- 
ceeded in their first task of releas- 
ing the German POWs and killing 
a few Europeans, they could not. 
make any headway for want of a 
competent leader and proper 
organisation. (Page 361-363 Vol. I). 

INA and the Japanese 

The formation and the role of 
the Indian National Army is not 
unknown, but what the author 
highlights is how the Japanese 
opposed, tooth and nail, the 
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demand of the I N A to bring Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose to head 
the force, and that they, the Japa- 
nese, in order to nip the operation 
in the bud, made the then Chief, 
General Mohan Singh, captive in a 
tiny, uninhabitable island. 
Obviously the Japanese resisted 
handing over control of the I N A 
and the provisional government to 
Subhash Chandra Bose, because 
notwithstanding the Soviet and 
Communist suspicions about him, 
the Japanese knew only too well 
that Subhash Bose was neither a 
fascist nor a Nazi, that they would 
not be able to force him to play 
second fiddle to their interests in 
South Asia. 

Although the Indian revolution- 
aries, particularly Virendranath 
Chattopadhaya, while he was in 
Germany, maintained close links 
with the Bolshevik leaders even 
before the success of the Russian 
Revolution, and in spite of the fact 
that the Soviet Union was quite 
sympathetic to the cause of Indian 
revolution, it had its misgivings 
about Subhash Chandra Bose. 
The author says that these misgiv- 
ings were based on a faulty 
assessment of Bose, both by the 
Soviets and their Indian Commu- 
nist friends. Because of this they 
were cool to his initiative in Afgh- 
anistan in late 1930s in contacting 
the Soviets. When this failed he 
went to the Germans (p. 311, Vol 
II). In the author’s words “both the 
Soviet officials and Indian commu- 
nists, for want of correct data, 
wrongly evaluated Netaji and 
some of them even used abusive 
language against him. Later the 
Indian communists and the Soviet 
Union realized their mistakes” (p. 
327, Vol II). 

Navy Revoli 

Another important contribution 
made by this book is its examina- 
tion of that aspect of the revolt of 
the Royal Indian Navy in 1946, 
which was linked with the move- 
ment for the release of the INA 
men, and the total liberation of 
India. These details totally contra- 
dict the popular belief that the Brit- 
ish withdrew from India, because 
of non-violence. Upadhyay’s work 
points to their beating a hurried 
retreat, for fear of a large scale 
revolt in their Indian armed lorces. 
Such a development would have 
endangered their economic inter- 
ests which seemed safe in the 
hands of Congress leaders. “Just 
after twenty one years of the 


efforts of the Gadar Party revolu- 
tionaries to spark off a mass upris- 
ing with the help of the armed for- 
ces in 1915" Upadhyay writes “the 
rebels of the Royal Indian Navy 
risked their lives in 1946 and 
revolted to free India from British 
slavery. ... A Central R I N Strike 
Committee was organised on the 

evening of February 19th it met 

on INS Talwar and elected M.S. 
Khan as its President. ... He 
emphasized the need to maintain 
unity and it was said. . . . ‘Our 
sturggle is against the British impe- 
rialism which is behaving with us 
for the last six years as if we are not 
humanbeings, but dogs. Our 
demands are connected with jobs 
but our aim is freedom of the coun- 
try. ... To this end we must pay 
special attention towards the 
release of INA prisoners’ . . . The 
meeting echoed slogans like ‘Long 
live Revolution’ and ‘we won’t sur- 
render ! (p. 355 to 360, Vol II). 

The widespread impact of the 
RIN revolt, its association with the 
demand for release of INA men, 
and the mass sentiments in its 
favour, as well as support to the 
RIN men by a large section of the 
population, in bringing food and 
salutations to them, indicated to 
the British the dangers of a multi- 
dimensional 1857, which the Indian 
revolutionaries had aimed at all 
those years. Ultimately, the British 
handed over the reigns to the 
Congress leadership which helped 
them quell the RIN revolt. 

Obviously, the INA struggles 
outside India and the RIN revolt of 
1946 are prima facie raisons d’etre 
for the research institutions con- 
nected with history omitting to 
investigate this most significant 
aspect of the Indian liberation 
struggle. Equally obvious is the 
fact that this canvas is too vast for 
any one individual author to do it 
full justice. Nevertheless Upad- 
hayay has done a fine job in record- 
ing the history of the Indian revolu- 
tionary movement abroad. 

His book is a pioneering effort, 
but more than that its significance 
lies in its recording for posterity 
the glory of a nation struggling for 
its freedom. It also proves beyond 
any doubt, the dictim that those 
who rule by the sword, shall perish 
by the sword as did the British. For 
it was the same sword they shar- 
pened to keep India in subjugation, 
which their own POWs as in the 
case of the INA and armed forces, 
unsheathed to overthrow their 


empire. 


Akhil Anand 



The right choice 


You do not have a 
better choice 
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Failure On Five Counts 

This is the season of annual examinations. In schools 
and colleges, it is being decided who will be promoted, 
who held back. In the school of national politics, the most 
conspicuous result in the year 1986-87 has been the dismal 
failure of Rajiv Gandhi as prime minister of this country. He 
has failed on atleast five counts. The government and party 
he heads has failed to honour the Punjab accord. Whatever 
the alibis and explanations, and inspite of brazen efforts at 
disinformation, the feeling has spread that the government 
headed by the present occupant of the prime minister's 
office, cannot be taken for its word. The accord has 
become a victim of a trust betrayed. 

The second count of failure concerns the most widely 
publicised part of the P.M's programme — to give the 
country a clean government and, if that should be too tall 
an order, atleast to assure the people that the prime minis- 
ter himself would remain unsoiled by the dirty stains of 
political corruption. Rajiv Gandhi has clearly failed his own 
cleanliness test' by not throwing his weight behind his 
former finance minister’s efforts to first investigate and 
then prevent Indian business houses, multinational com- 
panies and ruling party functionaries from plundering and 
draining the country's economic assets. V.P. Singh offered 
Rajiv Gandhi a chance to condone a break with established 
convention of the cabinet's collective responsibility in the 
larger interest of cleaning up the political process. But after 
opting to ease him out of office, for not sharing all the 
details of his strategy with the cabinet, it will not be easy 
for the prime minister to stop the public from suspecting 
that the convention of the cabinet s collective responsibility 
is being misused to protect a corrupt coterie of ministers 
in the government. It is not that the prime minister hesi- 
tates to break convention; the trouble is that he chooses to 
break the wrong conventions for questionable reasons. 

This leads us to the third point in his list of failures. The 
Rajiv Gandhi-Zail Singh confrontation has also revealed the 
prime minister in a poor light. He has first been seen to 
break the established convention, practice and requirement 
of keeping the president informed about important matters 
of state, and worse, he has been exposed as having lied to 
parliament about his dealings with the nation's head of 
state. Even in his own constituency of supporters, Rajiv 
Gandhi is today perceived as a purveryor of untruth. This 
third count of failure has caused extensive damage to the 
prime minister’s credibility as a reliable national leader. 
Apart from being incompetent, he even lacks honesty and 
integrity. 

As if all this was not enough, the heir to Indira Gandhi s 
throne has also been guilty of a conscienseless approach to 
the burning questions of the day. As hundreds perish with 
hunger in Orissa, he remains unmoved and unconcerned 
about getting his and the state government to act. 

Finally, failure number five. The people of India expect 
their prime minister to be immune to narrow communal 
considerations. Especially so in the existing climate of reli- 
gious and cultural intolerance. Never before was there as 
much need as there is now to rededicate the Congress 
party and the Indian state to secularism, cultural pluralism 
and political federalism to overcome the mistrust and dis- 
cord of the four years from 1980-84. Not only has Rajiv 
Gandhi not departed from his mother’s vicious political 
strategems, but has plunged himself further into commu- 
nalism. The role of his party in the elections in Kerala and 
his refusal to act against those who committed mass 
murder in Delhi and other places in November 1984 show 
him up not only as a failed national leader, but also an 
incompetent parly manager. 

It will do the country no good if a failed prime minister 
such as the one we have today manages to continue in 

; ce for much longer. 


Political 

Paradigms 


I wouldn’t call them politi- 
cians but political polter- 
geists. Indeed, the para- 
digms set by the run-of-the-mill 
Indian politician are such that 
the very word, politics’, has 
come to acquire an unsavouiy 
flavour in the past 40 years, or 
ever since India attained inde- 
pendence. None of them would 
iike to be called the professional 
politician that he or she is. 
Each one of them is a desh 
sevak or a samaj sevak — hav- 
ing dedicated their lives to the 
service of the nation or the 
community. And I use the word 
community' in its wider sense, 
to mean what they would per- 
haps prefer to call 'society'; 
community cuts across narrow, 
sectarian divisions and includes 
each one of India's 700-million 
strong population. The older 
generation politicians now call 
themselves 'freedom fighters', 
although, in their time, rajneeti 
(politics) was a term that com- 
manded respect and politics, as 
a craft, had not become so 
debased. For them, joining 
politics had indeed involved 
making sacrifices, though today, 
such of the politicians active in 
the freedom movement as sur- 
vive seem determined to reap 
profits accruing to them as a 
result of their past sacrifices. 
Nobody, in sum, wants to be 
known as a professional 
politician. 

Following from this is the 
trend, most prominent among 
politicians themselves, of using 
the term politically motivated’ 
in a pejorative sense. Nobody 
points out to the fact that polit- 
ics is like any other profession, 
except that the stakes here are 
perhaps higher and the period 
of apprenticeship longer. Just as 
it is possible for a person to be 
a good, bad or indifferent doc- 
tor, or lawyer or journalist, so 
also a politician may be a suc- 
cess or a failure, depending not 
necessarily upon his or her 
honesty and integrity alone, but 
also upon the individuals skill 
and the circumstances in which 
he finds himself. 

Each profession has its own 
requirements and makes its 
own demands on the practi- 
tioner. So also politics. It is the 
business of a politician to be 
politically motivated; else he 
would be a veiy poor politician 
indeed. To be motivated by fac- 
tors other than those purely 
political would not only be bad 
policy but also amount to a 
betrayal of the profession by 
one who has made politics his 
vocation. But, increasingly from 
the time of Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
we find politicians themselves, 
strangely enough, accusing each 
other of being politically moti- 
vated’, when, in fact, they mean 
to say venomous, or malicious 
or underhand. Similarly, I have 
heard many a seasoned politi- 
cian describe foul • language 
used anywhere and by anyone 
at all as "unparliamentary". 


By Modhumita Mojumdar 

1 am not quibbling with 
semantics, but, in order not to 
create confusion, it becomes 
necessary to know the meaning 
of words such as politics’ and 
political', as they occur in any 
standard dictionary. Currently, 
the controversy in Parliament 



and in the national press, is on 
whether the office of the Presi- 
dent of India is being politi- 
cised, and if so by whom. 
Another charge, that has not 
been openly hurled but is being 
loudly whispered in the corri- 
dors of power is whether the 
President, Giani Zail Singh, is 
playing a political game. The 
assumption is that the Presi- 
dent is, or should be, above 
politics. And, in their new 
found zeal, some would also 
have him be above criticism. 
The Speaker of the Lok Sabha, 
Mr Balram Jakhar, who, in the 
past could allow Mr K K Tewaiy 
of the Congress-I party, (who 
has since then been rewarded 
with the post of a minister,) to 
hurl the grave charge of hob- 
nobbing with the Punjab 
extremists, against Giani Zail 
Singh in the floor of the House, 
has now said that he will not 
allow the President’s name to 
be dragged into any controvasy 
even in an indirect form. 

Politics’, my dictionary says, 
means "manoeuvering and 
intriguing” only in US. Basically, 
it means "the art or science of 
government: the management of 
a political party: political affairs 
or opinion". A politician', then, 
is "one versed in the science of 
government: one engaged in 
political life or statesmanship: 
one interested in party politics: 
a politic person ". As the head of 
the state, therefore, the Presi- 
dent cannot but be a statesman, 
a politician. If he were meant to 
be a mere rubber stamp, as the 
indefatigable Mr K K Tewary 
has implied in a recent issue of 
The Illustrated Weekly, then, 
Rajendra Prasad would never 
have agreed to become the first 
President of India. True, the 
Founding Fathers who framed 
our Constitution could never 
have visualised personal pique 
marring the relations of the 
Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dent, but the Constitution 
explicitly provides that, at all 
times, the President should be 
kept informed on the affairs of 
the state. The prime responsibil- 
ity to keep the President so 
informed lies with the Prime 
Minister himself. 

Whether Giani Zail Singh, 
who showed abject gratitude to 
the then Prime Minister upon 


being made President, deserves 
at all to sit in the same chair 
which men of the eminence of 
Rajendra Prasad, S Radhakrish- 
nan and Zakir Hussein once 
adorned, is a matter of opinion. 
His act in nominating Rajiv 
Gandhi as prime Minister, with 
out observing the convention ot 
appointing the seniormost 
Cabinet Minister as interim PM, 
and flouting the norm by which 
the leader of the ruling party in 
Parliament needs to be so 
elected before, and not after, his 
being named Prime Minister, is 
also questionable. But, since he 
is the President of India, for bet- 
ter or for worse, respect must 
be shown to him while he 
holds this exalted office. A 
Prime Minister is the last per- 
son who can flout the Constitu- 
tional provisions and the con- 
ventions that have been laid 
down by five other Prime Mini 
ters who, between them, gov- 
erned the country for 38 years. 

The President of India must, 
of course, be above partisan 
bias. Zail Singh revealed him 
as a Congress-I partisan when 
he appointed Rajiv Gandhi, a 
nobody in the government, as 
Prime Minister on the very day 
that Indira Gandhi was assassi- 
nated. He should have been 
impeached at that point of time 
for having violated the Constitu- 
tion. At present, he is perfectly 
within his rights when he 
writes to Rajiv Gandhi pointing 
out his lapses. Indeed, he 
would be failing in his duty if 
he did not do so. Zail Singh, for 
all his fault (as Home Minister 
he praised Hitler in Parliament, 
if memory serves right) canno* 
be blamed for attempting t. 
rise, although belatedly, to the 
demands of his exalted office. 

As for the President being 
above criticism, nobody in a 
parliamentary democracy, not 
even the Queen of England in 
her country, is above criticism. 
Moreover, since there is a provi- 
sion by which the President 
may be impeached by Parlia- 
ment, it was obviously not the 
desire of the framers of the 
Indian Constitution to place 
him above criticism in the 
manner in which the Pope of 
the Catholic church is. His 
name, similarly, is not some- 
thing that is or should be 
unmentionable anywhere — 
Balram Jakhar’s personal fief- 
dom not excluded. Indeed, the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha, like 
the President of the country, 
should not only be but be 
manifestly been seen to be fair 
and even-handed; and, although 
he is elected with the votes of 
the ruling party, desist from 
pulling his weight in order to 
extricate his political bosses 
from an awkward situation. In 
this respect, Jakhar has failed 
Parliament which represents 
the nation as a whole. It is, 
then, politicians of his ilk who 
have reduced politics’ to a dirty 
word in India today. 
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Open Forum 


Latest Extremist 
‘Crusade* Boomerangs 

By Satindra Singh 


N EW DELHI, April 4 : The 
crusade launched by Sikh 
extremists against drink- 
ing and meat-eating in the last 
fortnight of Februaiy is said to 
have boomeranged. From all 
accounts it has lost them sub- 
stantial support among their 
co-religionists. 

Apparently, no doubt, they 
have won the first round. There 
were no takers of the liquor 
vends recently auctioned by the 
Punjab Government in most of 
the extremist-infected districts 
of Gurdaspur, Amritsar, kapur- 
thala, Jalandhar, Patiala, Fero- 
zepur and Sangrur. Even in 
other districts, where these 
vends were auctioned, success- 
ful bidders are finding it difficult 
to ply their business despite the 


L ok Adhikar Sangh (LAS- 
People’s Rights Organisa- 
tion) a civil rights organi- 
sation of Gurjarat has a rich 
tradition of well-organised, well 
argued social action litigation 
cases on behalf of workers and 
other deprived sections. The 
Sangh is at present deeply 
involved in improving the 
incredibly bad working condi- 
tions of sugarcane workers sea- 
sonally employed in the Surat 
and Valsad districts of Gujarat. 
For harvesting the cane these 
workers migrate here from Nasik 
and Dhuliya Districts of Maha- 
rashtra, and Dangs and other 
southern districts of Gujarat. 

, This case promises to be one 
-mf the most significant of its kind 
in India. It involves the search 
for justice of nearly 1.6 lakh 
workers, not from one or two 
companies or government agen- 
cies, but from the veiy large 
number of farmers who form the 
basis of the so-called co- 
operative sugarcane factories in 
Gujarat. It is also an example of 
an organisation which sur- 
mounts regional feeling-the 
workers are mostly from Maha- 
rashtra while the employers are 
mostly Gujaratis-but it is a Guja- 
rat based organisation which is 
fighting on behalf of the workers 
against the employers. 

Development In Unequal 
Getting 

i^suy it assumes special sig- 
nificance in the context of 
recent development debates 
about the impact of big devel- 
opment projects on the weaker 
sections in an unequal setting. 
Sugarcane cultivation was made 
possible here by the construc- 
tion of big dams. However, the 
people displaced by the dams 
were not properly rehabilitated 
and many of these pauperised 
people became the source of 
cheap labour for cane 
harvesting. 

Thus the dam provided not 
only irrigation but also cheap 


official assurance to provide 
them protection against any 
outside interference. 

But as most of the Punjabis, 
especially the Jat Sikhs, are avid 
wine bibbers, they have not 
taken kindly to the anti-liquor 
campaign. Although the Sikh 
Gurus imposed a blanket ban on 
the consumption of all intoxi- 
cants, including liquor, drinking 
has continued to be an integral 
part of the Jat Sikhs’ way of life. 
This is apparent from the fact 
that the tiny state of Punjab 
heads the per capita liquor con- 
sumption in the country. 

The educated elite among the 
Sikhs is reportedly dead set 
against this campaign because 
of two main reasons. One is that 
.it will result in the re-emergence 


labour to facilitate the furtler 
development of already better- 
off people at the expense of the 
most deprived sections. Equally 
important is the fact that this 
case also exposes the hollow- 
ness of the so-called co- 
operative sector. 

As in past social action litiga- 
tion cases involving LAS, com- 
mitted academics and to a lesser 
extent journalists have played a 
most helpful role. Public atten- 
tion to the plight of these worke 
was initially highlighted' by the 
writings of Jan Breman, a scho- 
lar known as much for his pain- 
staking research, as for his deep 
commitment to the cause of the 
oppressed. His detailed work on 
the subject as well as some 
recent reports by journalists 
prompted LAS to file a petition 
in the High Court to protect the 
interests of workers regarding 
minimum wages and related 
issues. 

In its order dated Januaiy 7 
this year the High Court asked a 
committee to enquire into the 
conditions of these workers. The 
committee visited various habi- 
tations of workers, several 
farmers and also two sugar fac- 
tories, (the Bardoli factory and 
the Chalthan factory) to make its 
inquiries. On the basis of these 
visits and discussions, the 


of the illicit brewing of hotch, 
dreadfully harmful in its effect, 
and the other is the certainty of 
a phenomenal increase in drug 
consumption, which is even 
more harmful. 

There is also a widespread 
hostile reaction against the 
extremists’ crusade against 
meat-eating because no Sikh 
Guru has prohibited its con- 
sumption. Secondly, the Sikh 
theologians fear that return to 
vegetarianism will ultimately 
take the Khalsa fraternity back 
into the Hindu fold. 

For their campaign against the 
sale and consumption of 
tabacco, the Sikh extremists do 
have the scriptural sanction and 
also enjoy a limited measure of 
support amongst the Sikh 
masses. But what a majority of 
the Sikhs seem to want is that 
the sale and consumption of 
tobacco should not be in public. 
Like the sale and consumption 
of beef it should be done in pri- 


committee has already submit- 
ted an interim report of its 
findings. 

This report has concluded 
that "the working and living 
conditions of the migrant 
labourers engaged in Surat and 
Valsad districts are well below 
the expected standards and 
unjust by any meaning of the 
term. The committee emphati- 
cally concludes that there are 
most serious breaches of labour 
legislation both in the case of 
inter-state migrants brought 
mainly from 'Khandesh' region 
(Dhulia, Jalgaon districts and a 
part of Nasik district) of Maha- 
rashtra and the intra-state 
migrants coming from Dangs, 
valsad and Surat districts within 
Gujarat. 

Destitute Living Conditions 

The committee found the 
housing structure formed by 
mats and bamboos by these 
workers to be so small that only 
children can sleep there while 
others have to find shelter in the 
open, even though the harvest- 
ing season includes the winter 
months. They frequently have to 
drink dirty water due to non- 
availability of clean drinking 
water. For the committee 
members it was obvious that the 


vate so as not to hurt their reli- 
gious susceptibilities. 

Reports have also poured in 
from Batala and Ludhiana that 
the extremists have started 
"extorting” money from Sikh 
industrialists on the plea that 
they are making "sacrifices for 
ensuring them complete protec- 
tion against their more 
advanced and crafty Hindu 
counterparts in the proposed 
Khalistan ”. 

These extortions, too, have 
once again aroused hostility 
between the Jat and non-Jat 
Sikhs because while the extrem- 
ists generally belong to the 
former caste, the latter are 
mostly Ramgarhias, Khatris and 
Aroras. 

This growing schism among 
the Sikhs cannot but strengthen 
in the long run the forces of law 
and order which have been hard 
put to contain, much less curb, 
Sikh extremism during the past 
several years. 


workers live in total destitution 
without even the minimum 
amenities. . . Apart from the lack 
of physical amenities, severe 
nutritional deficiency affects all 
members of the worker-families 
including children, pregnant 
and nursing mothers and the 
sick. Without a single exception, 
the workers were found to sur- 
vive on a roti made up of Jowar 
and a chutney made only of red 
chillies and salt for the entire 
season. 

As for the payment of wages, 
the committee found that there 
is a clear breach of the min- 
imum Wages Act, 1970 in almost 
all the cases of approximately 
one and a half lakhs of surgar- 
cane harvesting workers. "In the 
case of the Bardoli factory for 
instance, the committee con- 
cluded that the average wage 
earned by each worker per day 
ranges between roughly Rs5 to 
Rs6 against the legally fixed min- 
imum wage for harvesting 
workers of Rs 11 per day per 
person. Further, the mode of 
payment is evolved in such a 
way as to ensure the availability 
of assured labour force till the 
end of the season. 

On the basis of the report, the 
High Court has given orders for 


Photo Out of 
Place 


This is in reference to your 
Gazette dated 21.2.87. In it there 
was an interesting article Sikh 
History and Bhai Vir Singh’. It 
threw new light on the three 
novels of Bhai Vir Singh. We 
would welcome more of such 
articles. The photograph that 
was given with the article was 
very much out of place. It is an 
informal photograph obviously 
from someone’s private collec- 
tion and quite out of place in a 
newspaper. We hope you will 
appreciate our point of view. 

In the other article, "Under- 
standing Sikh Terminology ", S. 
Khushwant Singh has written, 
"A fifth Takht where the Guru's 
two sons were martyred was 
added to the list". As far as our 
knowledge goes the fifth Takht is 
Damdama Sahib in Sabo Ke 
Talwandi (Bhatinda). It is not 
connected with the martyred of 
the Sahibzadas. At this Takht 
Guru Gobind Singhji got the first 
copy of Guru Granth Sahib 
completed. This Takht is also 
known as the University of the 
Sikhs. We would be grateful if 
you would throw more light on 
this subject. 


Yours faithfully 

Mrs. Unal Sukhpal Singh 
V &, P.O. Doraba 
Distt. Ludhiana 


the payment of proper min- 
imum wages to these workers. 
But the big challenge before LAS 
and the entire legal process is 
how to ensure the proper 
implementation of this order. As 
observers rightly pointed out at 
a meeting of LAS called to dis- 
cuss this issue, in the absence of 
organisational work within the 
migrant workers, this can prove 
to be a very difficult task. As the 
migration season is coming to 
an end in May it is necessary to 
mobilise widespread public 
opinion in favour of securing the 
rights of these workers so that 
some benefits can accrue to the 
workers during the present sea- 
son itselaf. 

However, in the long run, 
efforts to mobilise the workers 
not only at the working place 
but also in the villages from 
where they come are necessary 
to secure their rights. % 
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Sugar Cane Workers Demand 
Just Wages In Gujarat 
Exploitation In the Cooperative Sector 

Bharat Dogra 
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Nagpal’s 

T.V. Success Story 


T he boom in the television 
industry in recent years, 
marks an interesting 
course on a graph. Tracing its 
development, television made a 
modest start in 1970, with two 
companies in the small-scale 
sector and two in the large- 
scale, producing black and 


other is his motto: "Quality". 
For this he spares no pain and 
spends almost 10 hours in his 
Delhi factory every day. On his 
weekly day off he visits his 
dealers and offices, advertising 
his television the best way: 
personally. 

In 1982, when licenses were 


Nandika Jaitly 

the fact is that with an 
improvement in the pro- 
grammes, the demand for TV 
sets could also go up. 

His other grouse against 
Doordarshan is the phenomenal 
cost of advertising. From the 1st 
a 10 second advertisement will 
Rs 10,000!!! 



white sets. As this industry 
required efficient after-sales ser- 
vice, the big companies slowly 
faded out and the small sector 
dominated. Since then the TV 
industry has come a long way. 
It was only a few years ago, in 
1982, that the government first 
issued licenses for the produc- 
tion of colour TVs. The Asiad in 
1984, gave this nascent industry 
the required impetus and since 
then production has escalated 
at a frightening pace. Once 
again, after a slump in 1985-86, 
TV manufacturers are looking 
forward to a profitable 1987, 
with the world championships 
in cricket coming up. 

The number of companies, 
big and small, which have pro- 
liferated during these years, is 
mind-biggling. Most of them are 
congregated together and a 
major concentration can be 
found in the Naraina Industrial 
Area. One such small-scale unit, 
tucked away in a corner of 
Naraina, claims to produce one 
of the best quality TV sets in 
India. Mr. S.S. Nagpal, the 
Managing Director of King- 
ston TV , has been the ‘elec- 
trifying’ factor behind the 
'sets’. 

Strictly believing in a one- 
man' show and literally in 
'smallscale', Mr Nagpal started 
his career by assembling tran- 
sistors at home, with the help 
of two technicians. In 1966, por- 
table radios were introduced 
and Mr Nagpal switched to 
these. He raised his production 
from 100 units per month in 
1966 to 5000 in 1970. 

Two distinguishing features 
underlie Mr Nagpal’s illustrious 
career in the electronics field. 
One is his ability to stay one 
step ahead of the others; the 


issued for the manufacture of 
colour TVs, Kingston was one of 
the first 14 companies in the 
field. His unit slowly expanded 
from 2 to 20 workers and he 
moved into a small factory. 
‘The components in these days, 
came from Korea and I found 
them to be of a very low quality. 
Since customer satisfaction' is 
my guiding principle, I could 
not cany on producing sets 
which would land on the rub- 
bish heap a year later”, says Mr 
Nagpal. Thus began the search 
for foreign technology and 
assistance. Kingston received 
know-how and components 
from Toshiba, a Japanese firm. 
Together they received the first 
prize for the best quality televi- 
sion sets from the Small Indus- 
tries Service Institute. 

As Mr Nagpal puts it, "I 
always consider it worthwhile 
being innovative and giving cus- 
tomers their money’s worth, 
therefore I am game for any 
new' invention which can 
improve upon my TVs”. Thus 
.last year, Kingston produced 
their latest model, the 3 system 
TV adaptable to any video. 

For a man so wrap up in tel- 
evision, Mr Nagpal hardly sits in 
front of the box. His opinion on 
the programmes on Doordar- 
shan is not veiy complimentary. 
"The good programmes are 
between 9.00 and 10.00 p.m. 
There should be a drastic 
improvement in thequality of 
the programmes by getting in 
fresh talent from the film indus- 
try and outside. The Informa- 
tion and Broadcasting Ministry 
should set up a separate wing 
to deal with the production of 
serials. At the same time they 
should not hesitate to get good 
foreign serials.'’ This is not 
merely altruism speaking. For 


Energetic Travel Programme 

Mr Nagpal has a travel pro- 
gramme which keeps him on 
the road for 15 to 20 days in a 
month. Surprisingly, his largest 
market is in south India. There 
are 80 assistants and servicers 
in Bangalore and Madras alone. 
"It is necessary to ensure that 
the wants of my customers are 
properly fulfilled and that they 
do not suffer in any way. Thus I 
make it a point to travel every 
month to all the outlets outside 
Delhi." 

The liberalisation of the 


import policy by Mr Gandhi’s 
government is a mixed blessing. 
For the small-scale sector this 
policy entails increased compe- 
tition from foreign makes. Yet it 
makes it easier for them to 
import technology and compo- 
nents from abroad. Mr Nagpal 
for one would rather compete 
with the foreign companies 
than do without the import 
policy! 

The only way to fight this 
anamolous situation is by 
attempting to change Indian 
perceptions that phoren mal' is 
good. This change can be 
| brought about by the dealers, 

; who have a one to one relation- 
; ship with their customers. 

! Indian television is as good as 
any other primarily because the 
entire set is made with Japa- 
nese technology and compo- 
nents at the international level. 
Also foreign televisions cost 30% 
more than the Indian ones, plus 
j an Indian company is in a posi- 
| tion to offer quicker and better 
; service and at a minimal cost. 

Fully Indian Sets Possible In 
Five Years 

"At present the imported con- 
tent is high, but it is bound to 
decrease when better Indian 
components are made availa- 
ble ", observes Mr. Nagpal. He 
predicts that within the next 
five years India will be in a 
| position to produce a com- 
pletely Indian television set. 
"We are still at the assembling 
stage, but once the industry 
starts producing parts we can 
take the next step forward. It is 
important that the manufac- 
turer be convinced of the relia- 
bility and quality of the compo- 
nents and that their cost be 
maintained at the international 


market level to negate any rise 
in prices. 

The government could lend a 
helping hand by floating loans 
and subsidies and by abolishing 
all taxes on televisions. With 180 
TV stations in the whole o India 
and 70% of the population being 
covered by TV, the salvation of 
the television industry lies in 
the hands of the middle-class. 
To bring the cost of the sets 
down to the income and price- 
bracket of the middle-classes, it 
is necessary to abolish heavy 
excise and custom duty which 
pushes, up the sales tax and 
thus increases the cost. Another 
measure could be the introduc- 
tion of the hire-purchase' sys- 
tem on an interest-free basis, 
so that people could buy televi- 
sions in instalments. 

Mr Nagpal feels that the TV 
boom is good not only for the 
television industry but also for 
the component industry. P 
colour TV uses more than 400l 
components. As the TV industry 
grows, so will the component 
industry. The future of televi- 
sion in India, says Mr Nagpal/ 
very bright. So far only one m. 
lion sets have been produced in 
about 18 months and the 
expected demand for 1990 is 
estimated at 10 million sets. 

A last word of advice before 
signing off. Our television expert 
would like to warn all prospec- 
tive buyers not to get taken in 
by'excellent’deals such as offers 
to exchange black and white 
television sets with colour ones 
with an additional nominal 
charge. These are crooked deals 
through which the dealers wish 
to evade sales tax and corres- 
pondingly palm off fake sets on 
unsuspecting customers. 


HINDUSTAN REFRIGERATION STORES 
2 & 4, NETAJI SUBHASH MARG, DARYAGANJ, 
NEW DELHI - 110 002. 


Phones: 271152 & 271898 (PBX) 
277725 & 277735 

AUTHORISED DEALERS: 

* Kirloskar Hermetic Compressors 

* American Universal Electric Motors, 
Monoblock Pumps, 

* Danfoss Controls & Switches 

* Renbtrol Controls and Relays 

* Freon Refrigerants 

* Venus Water Heaters 

* Tullu Water Pumps 

* Cutler Hammer Ther mostats & 
Switchgear 

* Acmevac Vacuum Pumps 

* KIM Brass, Steel fittings & Valves 


Res: 521273 & 522852 
Cable: CORKMAN 


OF: 


STOCKISTS & MFRS. 

* Dry Ice & Liquid C02 

* Liquid Ammonia 

* Ammonia Valves & Compressors 

* Copper Tubing 

* Deep Freezers 

* Combination Coolers 

* Ice Lolly & Cream Plants 

* Water & Brine Chillers 

* Dehumidifiers 

* Igloo Churners 

* Soft Ice Cream Dispensers 

* Sulphur Dioxiae 
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UDHAM SINGH - 
PATRIOT MARTYR 

Harindra Singh 


Information on Udham 
Singh comes from three 
important sources: oral 
evidence, archival mate- 
rial and a personal 
collection. Swaran Sin- 
gh and Inder Singh Mu- 
rari of Barath Sahib 
near Pathankot, who 
were connected with 
the Gurdaspur conspi- 
racy case in the early 
1930s, came to know 

The Jallianwala Bagh massacre 
is to the Indians what the Fall 
of the Bastille is to the French, 
the watershed in the fight for 
liberty. On April 13, 1919, 
thousands of men, women and 
children had gathered in the 
Bagh, a public park surrounded 
by high walls and tenements, 
to register their protest against 
the enactment of the Rowlatt 
Act, appropriately nicknamed 
the “Black Act”. In subsequent 
, testimony the Bagh was des- 
' cribed as “resembling a very 
large swimming-bath with per- 
pendicular sides.” According to 
Winston Churchill, “the crowd 
was not armed, except with 
bludgeons, and it was not 
attacking anybody or anything.” 
However, Brigadier-General 
Reginald Edward Harry Dyer 
rushed to the scene, with 65 
Gurkha and 25 Baluchi soldi- 
ers. Just once there was a 
warning shout for the crowd to 
disperse. But there was no 
way out past his troopers who 
blocked the exit. The order 
was given: “Fire!” and 90 
marksmen blazed away, point- 
blank. The General later testi- 
fied that he ordered “Cease 
Firing” only “when my am- 
munition was almost exhaus- 
ted.” By then, 381 men, 
women and children had been 
killed, and more than 1300 wounded 

Wounded Lay Unattended 

Dyer marched his men back 
to the barracks, leaving the 
dead and wounded where they 
lay. Later, he admitted that he 
would have continued the at- 
tack “but for the restricted 
space.” His purpose “was to 
strike terror into the whole of 
the Punjab.” To this end, he 
considered it essential to show 
no sign of weakness by giving 
aid to the wounded. He further 
ordered that all Indians, of 
whatever status, should be 
made to crawl in order to pass 
through a lane in Amritsar, 
where an English lady had 
allegedly been assaulted by 
some unidentified persons. 

Though the tramping of nail- 
ed boots and the booming of 
the Empire’s guns died out 
within 15 minutes, the pre- 


Udham Singh person- 
ally. It is not certain 
whether or not Udham 
Singh was present in 
Jallianwala Bagh at the 
time of the massacre 
but he appears to have 
personally witnessed the 
aftermath. Swaran Singh 
states that in 1932 
Udham Singh used to 
recall the episode with 
anger and pain. 

cincts of the Bagh, littered with 
the dead and the dying, echoed 
for hours with the piteous cries 
of the victims of the indiscrim- 
inate killing. The ruthless, un- 
provoked murder of 381 inno- 
cent, defenceless persons sho- 
cked the country. It shook the 
great edifice of the British 
empire in India to its very 
foundations, and sounded the 
death knell of British rule. The 
faith of Indians in British 
decency, justice and fairness 
was as dead as those who 
were Dyer’s targets in Jallian- 
wala Bagh. 

The idea of the merciless 
massacre, perpetrated by Gene- 
ral Dyer, was conceived by the 
then Lt Governor of Punjab, 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, and 
worked out by top British 
bureaucrats and military brass 
at Government House in 
Lahore. 

The Nationalist Movement 
Changes 

Until then, the national mo- 
vement under Mahatma 
Gandhi had been certain that 
the British would “reward” 
Indians suitably for helping 
them in their hour of trial, that 
is, during World War I. Even 
Gandhi was shocked out of his 
pious hopes by the mass mas- 
sacre on that ‘Blaek’ Baisakhi 
Day. Many other nationalists 
also burned with indignation. 
Among them was Udham 
Singh. “Living in the Punjab 
was a boy in his teens. He 
heard about the indignities 
inflicted on his people and the 
shooting in Jallianwala Bagh. 
He became enraged against the 
British and did not forged.” 
Thus writes Rupert Furneaux, 
a contemporary historian. 

This brave son of Punjab 
was born on December 5, 
1900, at Sunam in the former 
State of Patiala. His father, 
Tehal Singh, was an ordinary 
peasant. Like others of his 
class, he barely managed to 
eke out a living from the land. 
Udham’s mother had died in 
his infancy. Finding himself at 
the end of his tether, Tehal 
Singh migrated to Amritsar in 
search of a living, but soon 



S. Uddam Singh who was 
hanged in London for shooting 
Sir Michael Odwyer 


after arriving in the city he 
died. His death signalled trou- 
ble for Udham and his younger 
brother. Left to fend for them- 
selves, the two brothers some- 
how got themselves admitted 
to the Central Khalsa Yatimk- 
hana (orphanage) at Putlighar, 
Amritsar. 

At the orphanage, Udham — 
hungry for education, avidly 
picked up odd bits of knowl- 
edge from varied sources. But 
it was all too little for his cur- 
ious and questing mind, and 
spirit. He started frequenting 
the rendezvous of revolutionar- 
ies in and around Amritsar to 
learn more. 

In .the early 1920s, Udham 
left for the United States of 
America in his quest for know- 
ledge. By this time he had 
fallen under the spell of the 
Ghadar Party. In the U.S.A., 
he established contacts with its 
leaders and enrolled himself as 
a member. In 1927, he paid a 
brief visit to Amritsar. His stay 
there was far from uneventful. 
Soon after his arrival, he found 
himself in the police lock-up. 
According to the First Informa- 
tion Report lodged with the 
Amritsar Kotwali Police Station, 
two pistols (one loaded and 
the other unloaded), 140 car- 
tridges and large quantities of 
Ghadarite literature were seized 
from his possession. 

Udham was released in the 
early 1930s. He immediately left 
for America as he found exist- 
ence in India too suffocating 
politically. In 1936, he again 
returned to India on a “special 
mission”, but the exact nature 


of his mission is not known. 
When World War II broke out 
in September, 1939, Udham 
hurriedly packed and left for 
the United Kingdom. First he 
stayed with Babu Karam Singh 
Cheema at Coventry. But in 
1940 he moved to London. 
Babu Karam Singh Cheema 
later confided that throughout 
his stay with him, Udham was 
in a state of constant anima- 
tion and seemed “possessed”. 
His diaries of the years 1939 
and 1940 reveal what was 
uppermost in his mind. The 
first entry in a bold hand 
reads: “Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
Sunnay Bank, South Devon”. 

In London, Udham’s first 
concern was somehow to find 
his way into higher society and 
into aristocratic circles. His 
outlandish appearance and tena- 
city of purpose stood him in 
good stead. An unusual figure 
soon came to be much sought 
after amongst the elite. How- 
ever, the long awaited oppor- 
tunity, a wait which was driv- 
ing him to desperation, came 
his way at long last on March 
13, 1940. The Royal Central 
Asian Society and the East 
India Association organised a 
joint function to be presided 
over by Lord Zetland, a former 
Governor of Bombay. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer of Jallianwala 
Bagh notoriety, was to be one 
of the speakers. 

On that fateful day Udham 
went to the meeting. He 
pushed his way to the front 
row. Just as the meeting was 
drawing to a close, he rose in 
his seat, whipped out his 
revolver, and fired two bullets 
at Sir Michael O’Dwyer from 
point blank range. The man 
responsible for the Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre collapsed on 
the spot, killed instantaneously. 
After firing two more shots at 
Lord Zetland, Udham attemp- 
ted to escape. But he was 
overpowered by some members 
of the audience 

Next morning, when he was 
produced before the magistrate, 
Udham gave his name as Ram 
Mohammed Singh Azad, to 
emphasize the unity of the 


three major communities of 
India — Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs — and their common 
desire to be free from British 
thrall. Questioned about his 
motive for committing the 
“crime”, Udham declared: “I 
did it because I had a grudge 
against him.” Thus, in a veiled 
form he referred to the hei- 
nous crime that the former Lt 
Governor had committed in 
India in 1919. 

Udham’s attitude towards the 
court was of total indifference. 
His feelings, rarely voiced dur- 
ing the trial, are worth record- 
ing: “I have seen people starv- 
ing in India under British 
imperialists. I am not sorry for 
protesting. It was my duty to 
do so just for the sake of my 
country.” On another occasion, 
he said: “I do not mind dying. 
What is the use of waiting 
until you grow old? You want 
to die when you are young. 
That’s good. That’s what I’m 
doing. I am dying for my 
country.” 

As an undertrial, Udham 
went on hunger strike for 42 
days to protest against his ill- 
treatment in jail. Indian resi- 
dents in Britain sought permis- 
sion to see him. The request 
was refused. The permission 
was not granted even after he 
had been sentenced to death 
and was awaiting execution. 
On July 31, 1940, Udham was 
surreptitiously hanged in Pent- 
ville Prison. His body was not 
handed over to his friends in 
Britain, nor was it sent to his 
relatives in India. 

Udham’s martyrdom is a 
rare example of self-sacrifice. 
He could not and did not 
forget the sense of national 
humiliation and distress at the 
mass massacre of the inno- 
cents for over two decades. 
The man guilty of this inhuman 
crime, had, in the meantime, 
retired to the idyllic English 
countryside to lead a quiet life 
— not expecting any punish- 
ment for his “black act.” But 
Udham Singh belied Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer’s hope of escape from 
retribution for the sin he had 
committed against humanity. • 
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A Poetic Feast 


A.S. Judge 


A memorable two day seminar 
on Urdu poetry in Delhi, part 
of the festival Jamala Begum 
Akhtar, enjoyed the participa- 
tion of poets like Kaifi Azmi, 
Balraj Komal, Kumar Pashi, 
Mahmood Saeedi. The discus- 
sion touched on topics like the 
wide popularity of Urdu gha- 
zals on the Indian sub-conti- 
nent, the relevance of Urdu 
poetry to Indian culture, its 
role as a common cultural 
bond between India and Pakis- 
tan — of special significance 
was the paper read by Naina 
Devi, renowned in the. field of 
light classical music, where she 
explained the basic elements of 
the Urdu ghazal. 

Kaifi Azmi, who, despite 
poor health, came all the way 
from Bombay to participate, 
emphasized that even though 
the Urdu language was in 
decline today, the ghazal still 
reigned supreme. The reason 
was that this product of Urdu 
genius was a unique example 
of our secular culture. It trans- 
cended all manmade barriers 
like caste, creed and religion. 
The contribution of the great 
ghazal singers, like Begum 
Akhtar, herself an unique pro- 
duct of India’s secular musical 
culture, was to carry the gha- 
zal form to the common peo- 
ple of India. 

Wazir on Indo-Pak communality 
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A Shared Heritage 

Well known contemporary 
Urdu poet, Kumar Pashi, dis- 
cussed the cultural elements in 
present day Urdu poetry in 
Pakistan, and underscored the 
fact that the mainsprings of 
Urdu poetry, both in India and 
Pakistan, were embedded in 
their common cultural heritage. 
He said that the elements 
which combined to make up a 
country’s culture consisted of 
its particular customs and tra- 
ditions, its rituals and ceremo- 
nies which express the joys 
and sorrows of the people, fes- 
tivals connected with changing 
seasons and the language in 
which people conducted their 


day to day business. 

The roots of that culture go 
deep into the past. In the case 
of the Indian sub-continent, 
these roots could be traced to 
the Indus Valley civilization and 
Vedic times. The partition of 
the country on the basis of 
religion, divided people with a 
common cultural background 
into two sections. Those who 
happened to be in Pakistan 
were made to believe that they 
were different from the people 
on the other side of the 
border. Pashi emphasized that 


ment of carnal pleasures, he 
threw the existing moral order 
into complete confusion. But 
apart from the new experiment 
by Rashid, Urdu poetry, while 
projecting woman outside mari- 
tal relations, covered her in all 
sorts of romantic notions. Haz- 
arat Mohani, a great romantic 
poet, wove a fascinating web 
of romance around her person. 
In our own turbulent times, 
Urdu poetry has presented 
woman as a provider of domes- 
tic bliss and also as a person 
engaged in a painful search for 
self-identity. 

The growth of monstrous cit- 
ies and a spate of violence and 
terrorism in our society, coup- 
led with our pathetic depend- 
ance on material comforts, has 
thrown man off balance. He/she 
finds escape in physical plea- 
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poets and intellectuals in Pakis- 
tan were unable to break their 
emotional bonds with the past, 
bonds common to both coun- 
tries. This sense of deprivation 
often found expression in the 
writings of the Pakistani poets. 

Among these the poets who 
view their present in this par- 
ticular perspective include 
Munir Niazi, Nasir Kazmi, Na- 
qib Shehzad, Allah Mohamad 
Kham, Nigar Sahhai. Some of 
their poems allude to ancient 
Indian legends. 

A New Content 

Balraj Komal, a well known 
litterateur in India and a Sahi- 
tya Akademi award-winner, cho- 
se as the subject of his paper, 
“The changing content of Urdu 
poetry”. In his view, Urdu poe- 
try had entered a new phase 
with Hali, Iqbal, Josh and the 
poets who came after them. 
Henceforth it reflected a dis- 
tinct change in the poet’s atti- 
tude to god, to the ruling elite, 
to relations between man and 
man, man and woman, and 
even between one generation 
another. Iqbal’s famous poem 
SHEKWA, marked a point of 
departure from the past, as the* 
central idea — pointing to the 
injustice being done to those 
who believe in God, while 
heretics enjoyed all the boons 
of life — sowed the seeds of 
doubt. It forced a person to 
have a fresh look at this rela- 
tionship with god. 

Similarly, when N.M. Rashid 
mentioned, for the first time in 
Urdu poetry, the extra-marital 
relations between man and 
woman, the thrill and excite- 


sures; in a desire to go back 
to the past, in developing a 
propensity for introspection and 
occasionally in displaying an 
urge to rise and protest. All 
these reactions find ample 
expression in contemporary 
Urdu poetry. 

The intense loneliness and 
suffering of a rootless person, 
trapped in' city culture, was the 
subject matter of many poems. 
Poets like N.M. Rashid, Khalil- 
ul-Rehman Azmi, Kumar Pashi, 
Akhtar-al-Imman and Ameep 
Hanfi, give expression to one 
or the other condition of mod- 
ern man as described above. 

Women Poets 

Feminine sensibilities and the 
feminist search for identity, are 
best expressed in the works of 
women poets like Ada Jaffri, 
Kishwar Naheed, Shaista 
Habeek and Sara Shagufter. 

A Contemporary 
Wilderness 

Mahmood Saeedi’s paper 
“Urdu Poetry: A voyage in the 
wilderness”, traced the path 
that Urdu poetry has traversed 
on the Indian subcontinent. 
According to him, the coloniza- 
tion and the disintegration of 
the old order, which was based 
on strong social and cultural 
foundations, left the Indian 
people completely lost and 
bewildered. The partition of the 
country only accentuated that 
feeling. India, he says, did gain 
political stability, which was 
absent on the other side of the 
border, but the way in which 
India adopted the new path of 
industrialization, and the way in 
which it implemented its objec- 
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tives, produced only negative 
results. It led to the destruc- 
tion of nature, the growth of 
dehumanized and monstrous 
cities where a rootless person 
did not even remember who 
he was and where he was 
going. 

The so called democratic 
politics in India tried to cover 
up the situation with empty 
words. The result of this 
approach was that the image 
of selflessness, honesty and 
integrity which the political 
leaders had built up during the 
struggle for independance, was 
shattered beyond repair. This 
added to the bewilderment of 
the people. 

The political ideals which 
were borrowed from the West 
and inspired the leftist move- 
ment in India, did infuse some 
hope. But this hope was short- 
lived. The division of the coun- 
try which had the support of 
the progressive intellectuals did 
not solve any problems. Clas- 
hes between the different com- 
munities went on as before, 
sometimes across the border, 
and sometimes within each 
country. This deprived the 
people of a sense of security 
and sowed in them the seeds 
of fear and distrust. 

On the international level, 
the hopes which had been 
raised in the hearts of mankind 
by scientific achievements, were 
shattered by the two world 
wars and the possibility of 
nuclear warfare. Today the 
stockpiling of atomic weaponry 
threatens the world with ex- 
tinction. 

Modern Indian poetry ex- 
presses the anguish of a per- 
son who has made, this voyage 
into the wilderness expressed 
by Saeedi. 

The Ghazal Explained 

Naina Devi, in her paper on 
the “Ghazal Gayeki” (singing), 
explained the basic structure 
and the conventional content 
of the ghazal, which was very 
welcome, particularly to those 
in the audience untutored in 
Kumar Pashl’s Monstrous Urban 


Urdu poetry. But she also 
cleared up the great confusion 
in the minds of many people 
about the difference between 
“ghazal” and “ghazal gayeki”. 

Ghazal, as defined by scho- 
lars, she stated, is a couplet, 
which in itself is a complete 
poem. The second couplet 
does not necessarrily convey 
the same mood. The first cou- 
plet is known as ‘Matla’, which 
establishes the poet’s meter, to 
which all the following couplets 
adhere. 

Ghazal is essentially romantic 
poetry, like its name, which 
means a tete-a-tete between 
the lover and the beloved. This 
concept of romanticism is the 
same as Shringar Ras and 
covers a very large canvas for 
expressing various human emo- 
tions from the sensuous to the 
sublime. 

“Ghazal Gayeki” consists of 
the musical portrayal of the 
text. The artistry of a musician 
lies in his/her ability to give 
each couplet of a ghazal a true 
musical representation. It is the 
singer’s version of a poet’s 
creation. 

Emphasizing some of the 
‘musts’ of “ghazal gayeki”, 
Naina Devi said that while set- 
ting the ghazal to music it is 
imperative that the original 
meter of the poet is borne in 
mind and the tune set to 
“Taal” that corresponds to the 
poet’s meter. A ghazal ren- 
dered in music, she explained 
further, is based on Raga, and 
gives full liberty to the singer 
to use his/her own imagination 
to produce an aesthetically 
beautiful fusion of Ragas to 
portray the moods of the 
couplet. 

Perhaps, alluding to the em- 
ergence of what could be 
termed as ‘pop’ ghazals, she 
regretted that these norms 
were not being followed these 
days, and there was hardly any 
difference in the style of gha- 
zal, geet or Nagma. Music 
which has so much to offer 
was becoming too commercial. • 
Jungle 
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INTERNATIONAL ROUND-UP 


Paris-Moscow Rift: 
Tit-For-Tat Diplomacy 


F or the French media, it 
was the best story in 
months. After the secret 
service uncovered an alleged 
Soviet spy ring snooping on the 
French high-tech Ariane rocket 
. motor factory in Normandy, 
l <d' northern France, a series of 
investigative media reports dug 
out sensational details of how 
the Soviet embassy in Paris ran 
the network. On Thursday (April 
21, premier Jacques Chirac, 
returning from a trip to 
Washington, ordered the expul- 
sion of three Soviet diplomats 
apparently involved in the spy 
scandal, an action that expect- 
edly provoked Moscow to retal- 
iate with expulsion of six 
French diplomats. The tit-for-tat 
expulsions threatened to 
worsen relations between the 
two countries, and at an espe- 
cially inopportune moment 
JC \nce premier Chirac is sche- 
duled to visit Moscow next 
month. 

The Ariane spy ring was 
ucnsted last month when the 
French secret service took into 
custody five French officials 
with access to sensitive infor- 
mation about the rocket base. 
One of the officials had a 
■Russian-born wife, another a 
.Roumanian (Roumania is a pro- 
Soviet country) mistress, who 
apparently revealed the entire 
operation. French media reports 
linked the spy ring to the Soviet 
embassy in Paris and one Rus- 
sian diplomat widely mentioned 
was air attache Valeri Komorev. 

When Chirac returned from 
Washington, he was handed a 
Gpl'isieron the investigations 
conducted by DSP, the French 
counter-espionage agency. 
French officials confirmed to 
reporters that if the evidence in 
the dossier was convincing, 
expulsions would follow. Mos- 
cow, of course, reacted strongly 
to the French charges and 
denied any involvement of its 
Paris embassy in the spy ring. 
The Kremlin described the 
French allegations as "ground- 
less and unfriendly." The Rus- 
sian media reported that the 
Soviet-bom woman, arrested in 
connection with the spy ring, 
was being illtreated by the 
French police and observers 
saw Moscow’s belligerent stand 
as reflective of the Kremlin's 
new style under Gorbachev to 
counter-attack when under 
pressure'. 

The situation worsened as 
the week progressed with Paris 
announcing it was interrogating 
three other Soviet diplomats 
and Moscow alleging that 
French dnaval aircraft in the 
Mediterranean had acted in a 
provocative fashion by flying 
close to a Soviet cargo ship. The 
incident, according to the Soviet 
official news agency, Tass, 
occured off the naval port of 
Touloun on Friday (April 3). 


Finally, on Saturday, the Soviet 
foreign ministry announced it 
was expelling six French diplo- 
mats for involving "in activities 
incompatible with their status ", 
The term usually applied to 
spying. 

The Paris-Moscow diplomatic 
row is expected to have an 
impact on East-West relations 
especially since Chirac is due in 
the Soviet Union next month. 
The French had always prided 
themselves in having a special 
relationship with Kremlin, but 
recent developments certainly 
do not augur well for that 
exclusive tie. 

Meanwhile, the US-Soviet ties 
suffered a small setback last 
fortnight from another spy 
scandal, this one in Moscow. 
Five American Marines guarding 
the US embassy in Moscow 
have been charged with allow- 
ing Soviet experts to enter the 
building and snoop on secret 
files and codes. The damage is 
reportedly very big, and the CIA 
will have to re-establish virtually 
from scratch its network in 
Moscow and work out new 
codes. The Marines were 
allegedly tempted by female 
agents into letting the Sovietuc 
only has the scandal shocked 
the US, America's West Euro- 
peanpenetration, and proce- 
dures of recruitment of embassy 
guards will probably be 
reviewed in all Western capitals. 


CHILE: 

The Pope in 
Pinochet’s Fiefdom 


John Paul II, the most widely 
travelled pope ever, could 
hardly have been in agreement 
with his host last week. Soon 
after the pontiffs traditional 
gesture of kissing the ground as 
he disembarded at Chile's air- 
port, President Augusto 
Pinochet was telling him that 
his Latin American country was 
the victim of an "international 
attack by the most extreme ter- 
rorist and atheist ideology ever 
known to humanity." Said the 
autocratic ruler : "You, your 
Holiness, can appreciate this 
like few others." 

The pope only replied that he 
had come on a religious visit 
and also to ' proclaim the inal- 
ienable dignity of man." But ear- 
lier in his trip, talking to jour- 
nalists, he had described 
General Pinochet as a dictator 
and said the Church would die 
if it did not speak out on 
human rights abuse in Chile. He 
also said that the Chilean clerg- 
ymen should play the same role 
as their counterparts in the Phi- 
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lippines, where the Church 
helped Corazon Aquino to top- 
ple the dictatorial Marcos 
government. 

Not surprisingly, Pinochet 
was a little unhappy when the 
Vatican announced the papal 
visit to Chile and there was 
pressure from his militaiy 
government on the Church to 
restrain the pontiff from speak- 
ing about human rights and 
Santiago's economic policies. 
The Church of course main- 
tained that it was part of the 
pope’s mission to speak out on 
such matters. 

And as anticipated, the papal 
tour touched off widespread 
violence in the country. Outside 
the Santiago cathedral, where 
the pope’s motorcade made its 
first stop, anti-government 
demonstrators clashed with 
security forces and hundreds 
and thousands of Chileans who 
had packed the streets to greet 
the pontiff rushed for shelter to 
the back alleys. On Friday (April 
3), at his last public appearance 
in Santiago, serious violence 
erupted as the pope was cele- 
brating an open-air mass to 
beatify a nun. Several hundred 
youth, armed with staves, 
hurled stones at the crowd and 
one violent group charged 
towards the press enclosure. 
Several journalists were injured, 
one photographer seriously 
wounded and panic and pan- 
demonium prevailed. The secur- 
ity forces used water canons 
and tear gas to restore order. 

The official television channel 
blamed the trouble on "com- 
munist provocateurs". The pope 
himself condemned violence 
from "whatever quarter”, and 
there was loud applause when 
he mentioned Chile's 
"democratic tradition" in a call 
for political reconciliation. Chile 
indeed has had a long demo- 
cratic tradition, longer than 
almost any country outside 
Europe and North America. But 
on September 11, 1973 that tra- 
dition was brutally snuffed out. 

Backed, ironically, by the 
world’s strongest democracy, 
the United States, Pinochet's 
military commanders toppled 
the elected communist govern- 
ment of Salvador Allende and 
proclaimed martial law. The 
press was gagged, political par- 
ties banned and tens of thou- 
sands of people jailed, tortured 
and executed. Initially, most 
Chileans, disenchanted with 
Allende's troubled rule, wel- 
comed Pinochet’s coup, but as 
the economy crashed and 


repression reached new heights, 
there were angry demonstra- 
tions in the streets. 

US president, Jimmy Carter 
(1977-81), outraged by Pinochet’s 
tyranny, cut all aid to the coun- 
try and voted against World 
Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund loans. By 1983, 
five opposition parties had 
come together under the 
Democratic Alliance and the 
demonstrations became more 
frequent. The country’s most 
powerful churchman, Juan 
Fransisco Cardinal Frenso, play- 
ing much the same role that the 
Philippines' Cardinal Sin played 
last year, brought all opposition 
groups and parties (except the 
communists) under one banner 
and signed in 1985 the National 
Accord for a Transition to Full 
Democracy. 

Pinochet, of course, has dis- 
missed the Accord as a scrap of 
paper, but opposition to his 
rule is growing every day. If he 
had hoped that the pope's visit 
would give his government a 
legitimacy certificate, he was 
sorely disappointed. With Pope 
John Paul II strongly criticising 
the government, Pinochet's 
gamble, as London's Guardian 
put it, has quite failed. 

UNITED STATES 
The beginning of 
a new era 

It was a bad week again for 
President Ronald Reagan. After 
the Senate voted to override his 
veto on the Highways bill, a 
sub-committee of the House of 
Representatives voted to cut his 
budget request for his contro- 
versial strategic defence initia- 
tive programme, popularly 
called Star Wars. The subcom- 
mittee agreed to give him only 
two-thirds of the $ 5000 million 
he asked for, and even deeper 


cuts are promised when the full 
House considers the request. 

"The moment when Ronald 
Reagan finally lost the power to 
win hearts and minds on 
Capitol Hill”, was how one cor- 
respondent summed up the 
president's Thursday (April 2) 
defeat over the Highways Bill. 
(Capitol Hill, in Washington DC, 
is where the American Congress 
buildings are located). Other 
observers called it the turning 
point of the Reagan presidency 
and the beginning of a new era. 
For, the President's defeat was a 
result apparently of a significant 
number of his own partymen, 
the Republicans, voting against 
him. 

The Highways Bill proposed 
spending $80,000 million on 
new roads, bridges and other 
politically popular projects that 
ensure more jobs and economic 
development and of course, 
more votes for politicians who 
endorse it. Reagan, however, 
vetoed the bill, saying it was 
"overspending of the worst 
kind". Thirteen Republicans 
opposed that veto and the pres- 
ident’s last minute efforts to 
win them over came to no avail. 
They told him, as it were, that 
though he was not standing for 
re-election next year, they were. 

The House arms services sub- 
committee’s vote next day only 
cutting Star Wars funds made 
matters worse for the President. 
It was the reflection of the 
mood at Capitol Hill and a 
warning of the many battles to 
follow in Congress over military 
funding that Reagan is expected 
to face in the forthcoming 
months. The White House 
apparently is greatly disturbed 
by the trends and the presiden- 
tial spokesman, Marlin Fitz- 
water said of the vote : "We feel 
that these actions undercut our 
negotiators at the arms control 
talks and reduce our leverage 
.with the Soviet Union." (NEWS- 
CRIPTI • 
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The Vistil of Two Wives 


The wives of Prakash Singh Badal and Simranjit Singh 
Mann are keeping vigil in Chandigarh. The Forum Gazette 
visited them there. This is not a political report. It4s a report 
on how the Indian Republic, which prides itself on being 
known internationally as ‘the world’s largest democracy’ 
treats its political prisoners. During the Emergency, we 
heard with horror about how Jai Prakash Narayan was 
‘looked after’ by the Indira Gandhi regime. Are the condi- 
tions under which Simranjit Singh Mann surviving, any 
better? 


M y husband has been in 
solitary confinement 
ever since he was 
arrested in early December 1 ' 
Mrs Prakash Singh Badal, told 
this correspondant when she 
met her last week in her Chan- 
digarh home. The Akali leader 
and former chief minister of 
Punjab is in Jubalpur jail, not a 
pleasant place according to his 
letters to Mrs Badal. He has rats 
and mosquitos for company 
and has not been allowed to 
meet his family members, with 
one exception, in the past four 
and a half months. "He was 
picked up from his house at 
2.a.m., "Mrs Badal said, "and yet 
they say they arrested him in 
Ropar. Why do they lie about 
this? Why are they keeping him 
in jail?" Until recently, the Akali 
leader was allowed only a local 
newspaper but now he is 
allowed to receive a national 
daily and two magazines. Let- 
ters from and to the family take 
six weeks to receive, going from 
one city to another through var- 
ious censors. He is not allowed 
a radio. 


Courageous and controlled, 
Mrs Badal expressed her indig- 
nation at the treatment meted 
out to her husband. "He has 
always been a nationalist. You 
know his past. He is a strong 
man. But why do they go on 
keeping him there?" 

For Gita Simranjit Singh 
Mann, it is a very different 
situation. Somewhere in her 
thirties, she looks tired and sad, 
the dark circles under her eyes 
betraying the tension under 
which she has lived for the past 
three years. She is waiting out 
time in her parents-in-law’s 
house, with a large police tent 
pitched across the road for sur- 
veillance. When her husband 
was first taken to Bharatpur jail, 
she told me, he was kept in sol- 
itary confinement, in a small 
cell, never allowed anywhere, 
not allowed outside for any rea- 
son. Food was given to him 
there, and a small hole in the 
floor served as a toilet. “He had 
only a sweater and in winter it 
was very cold. But he was given 
no bedding or clothing. He slept 
on a concrete slab.” This con- 
tinued for three weeks. 


Torture And Severe Beatings 

The former police officer was 
tortured by electric shocks and 
severe beatings, his wife con- 
firmed, and sometime during 
this period his jaw was either 
broken or badly damaged. A 
tooth infection set in then and 
has been his constant compan- 
ion since. "They would not take 
the tooth out for all these 
months and kept on treating 
him with some sort of antibio- 
tics. We were not allowed to 
send him any medicine. They 
gave him medicine but this did 
not seem to work and the infec- 
tion kept spreading till it 
reached the bone.” Gita went 
on to say that in spite of 
numerous applications to the 
jail authorities asking that 
Mann's jaw be X-rayed, no X-ray 
was ever taken. But the infected 
tooth was finally removed, 
recently. Although she did not 
say so, others have reported 
that Mann is in indifferent 
health because of the prolonged 
infection and medication. 

For over a year now he has 
been in the notorious Bhagal- 
pur jail. When he was first 
taken there he was confined in 
a cell with a lunatic prisoner. 
Gita related how on the that 
first day the lunatic merely kept 
on asking whether his fellow 
inmate had a "first class 
ticket?". But in the evening he 
defecated on the floor of the 


cell and picked up the faeces 
and threw them at Mann, spoil- 
ing his clothes and person. For 
three days Mann asked the 
authorities to allow him to 
clean up and change his 
clothes, a request agreed to 
only on the third day, when he 
was moved to another cell. 

Mann’s Medication Withheld 

A high-blood pressure patient 
for many years preceding his 
incarceration, Mann is sup- 
posed to take one particular pill 
every day. But his wife says that 
at times, for a week at a time, 
this medication is withheld by 
the authorities. There is reason 
for Gitas tension it appears. 
However, he is allowed visits 
from his family regularly and 
she met him about a month 
ago. His parents have just been 
to Bhagalpur to see him. At the 
end of 1986, charges were 
finally laid against him and the 
four transporters who were 
crossing into Nepal with him 
when they were arrested. He is 
now charged with conspiracy to 
bribe, with waging war against 
the State and spreading com- 
munal disaffection. 

"But all he did was write to the 
President telling him how he 
felt,” Gita claims, adding that 
this is the right of everyone. 

He is now allowed to walk 
around in the courtyard outside 
his cell, a courtyard surrounded 
by a very high wall. In the 
beginning, he was not allowed 
this facility. He is still not 
allowed to have a transistor 
radio. “They say that if a small 
part is changed, then it can be 
used as a transmitter,” Gita 
explained, and with a little 
smile added, "They don’t realise 
that he knows nothing about 


these things. Whenever tfiere 
was anything to be done, to be 
repaired, it was 1 who did it. 
And who would he transmit 
to?” 

Fears About His Safety 

Before our meeting, I had 
been told that fears have been 
expressed about Mann’s safety, 
lest he be eliminated in a mys- 
terious encounter’. Gita did not 
mention any such fear but she 
related two mysterious inci- 
dents in recent weeks when, in 
the middle of the night, without 
any reason, jail authorities 
created a commotion, woke up 
the four transporters who are 
lodged in what is called the 
camp jail 1 , and asked where 
was Simranjit Singh Mann? Had 
they seen him? He had disap- 
peared’ and could not be found. 
Each time it was eventually 
admitted that Mann was safe in 
his cell. "How could he possibly 
get out?” Gita asked. But why all 
this commotion? These two 
incidents are causing a certain 
concern to the family, as indeed 
they should to ose who believe 
in law and justice and human 
rights. I asked Gita f Mann had 
signed the papers before nomi- 
nation to the Rajya Sabha year, 
pledging loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion of India, and she said he 
had indeed. As 1 was leaving, 
the Manns’s young daughter, i~ 
her school uniform — she is 
thirteen — came in through the 
door, and I recalled that the last 
time Gita and 1 had met, manv. 
years ago, she had been a ca!®Jj’ 
free schoolgirl, her life very cuF 
ferent from her daughter’s at 
this time. That was another 
time, and for Gita, another 
world. 

Harji Malik 
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The Fairfax Fracas . . . 


Continued from page, col 2 

Besides Ambani and Reliance, 
\T Singh had initiated investiga- 
tions, without publicising the 
fact, into the affairs of Campa 
Cola magnate and ex-Congress-I 
MP Charanjit Singh, Scindia 
Steamship and its chairman 
Sumati Morarjee and some of 
the export-oriented companies 
of Aditva Birla and Ratan Tata. 
After taking on the biggest busi- 
ness magnates, VP Singh had, 
with his trusted aides, Bhure 
Cal and Vinod Pande (both now 
^xicked upstairs), turned the 
ministry’s attention to politi- 
cians. Recently, Dharam Chand 
Jain, former Rajya Sabha 
member, was raided by the 
enforcement directorate and a 
Swiss bank account found in 


his name. 

Obviously, VP Singh was 
implementing in letter and 
spirit what Rajiv, the Mr Clean, 
was mouthing in public that 
nobody would be spared in the 
government’s drive to clean up 
public life. But, when VP Singh 
reportedly went to Rajiv Gandhi 
with a list of political and 
industrial bigwigs he would like 
to have raided, the prime minis- 
ter apparently drew a line. 
Within days, VP Singh was 
defence minister and the file 
with the list of 

Taidable' names remained with 
Rajiv. 

The question that has everyb- 
ody exercised is, how many 


names are common on the 
Taidable’ list lying with Rajiv 
Gandhi and the brief given to 
the Fairfax Group Incorporated? 
While Fairfax chief, Michael 
Hershman has so far only men- 
tioned investigations into 
Ambani's Reliance and has 
remained non — committal on 
discoveries his detectives may 
have made while on the job, the 
rumour that Amitabh was the 
via media between Rajiv Gandhi 
and Ambani has only served to 
strengthen suspicions that there 
is more than meets the eye 
about the Bachchan brothers. 

CBI Dents Government Image 

Hectic and contradictory 
efforts by the government in the 
last week to confuse the issue 
in Parliament have not helped 
refurbish its credibility. The 
minister of state for finance, 
Brahm Dutt's vehement denial 
that the government had not 


hired the detective agency but 
was only using Fairfax as an 
informer', is not only a contra- 
diction of its earlier stand but 
had promptly been denied by 
Fairfax chief, Hershman, who is 
insisting that his agency has 
been employed by the finance 
ministry "with the full backing 
of the Indian govemment...we 
have been given to understand.” 
The forged letters from Fairfax 
that the CBI used during 
Gurumurthy's arrest have 
further dented the government's 
image. And all this has come 
immediately after President Zail 
Singh quite clearly expressed 
his disapproval of the govern- 
ment and its leader, Rajiv 
Gandhi's style of functioning. 

The greatest danger to the 
tvvo-and-a-half-year-old Rajiv 
government is today posed by 
the President. If the home min- 
istry officials are to be believed, 
Zail Singh is today in posses- 


sion of the most incriminating 
documents, the Fairfax reports, 
thanks to Indian Express. And 
this may well be the trump card 
that the President has rtp his 
sleeve. If VP Singh joins the Zail 
bandwagon along with the 
powerful Indian Express, then 
there are bleak days ahead for 
the Rajiv government. The Lok 
Sabha Speaker, Balram Jhakhar 
is already under fire and indica- 
tions are that the prime minis- 
ter will be made the next target. 
Rumour mills are humming: 
Rajiv is seeking a rapproach- 
ment with the president; Zail 
Singh is still unhappy as the 
prime minister has not apolo- 
gised for slighting him over the 
last two years in his letter of 
explanation; VP Singh is resign- 
ing; and so on and so forth. The 
forthcoming months promise to 
be a very hot, uncomfortable 
summer for the Rajiv govern- 
ment. (NEWSCRIPTI • 


300 Starvation Deaths 


Continued from page 1, col 5 

failed, famine followed and the 
vemment’s much touted 
od-for-work plan as well as 
other anti-poverty schemes 
remained only on paper. 
Besides, Kalahandi’s labourers 

C being exploited by 
_jcrupulcus contractors, who 
are in cahoots with the admin- 
istration. No minimum wages or 
hours of work are agreed upon, 
and this nexus only aggravates 
the already grim situation. 

The public distribution sys- 
tem in Kalahandi is conspicu- 
ous bv its absence. And while 
there is a shortage of life-saving 
drugs, even if they had been 
plentiful, the purchasing power 
is simply non-existent. The 
governments regulations lay 
down that there should be at 
least one fair-price shop for 
every 1,000 persons in sche- 
tf led areas to ensure regular 
Supply of essentia! commodi- 
ties. While in Lanjigarh block, 
for instance, the administration 
claims that there are 32 fair 
price shops for the block s pop- 
ulation of 48,000, and even the 
official figure is suspect, there 
seems not more than three 
such shops in the area. 

The government’s stand is 
firm: there are no starvation 
deaths. But while it is difficult 
to precisely explain what a star- 
vation death can be taken to 
mean, government officials 
themselves admit in private that 
"hungry villagers have con- 
sumed leaves, wild roots and 
weeds: some of them poison- 
ous; such inedible stuff has 
lowered the body's resistance to 
infectious germs, and thus the 
villagers have been dying." 

But in punlic, the story is dif- 
ferent Orissa revenue minister 
Jugal Kishore recently told 
newsmen, "People are poor. But 
starvation? Oh, no!” The chief 
minister, J B Patnaik, flew to 
Kalahandi on March 6, in a 
specially chartered plane 
accompanied by a herd of offi- 
cials. He inspected a few vil- 
lages, posing for photographs 
clicked by a government photo- 
grapher with the few healthy 
young men that he saw. He 
reprimanded a few old men 


and women, accusing them of 
being oblivious of poverty and 
ill health. Finally, before he flew 
back, he had to face an 
obviously hostile crowd at the 
airstrip which booed and hissed 
at his pronouncements about 
the state of Kalahandi. 

Orissa has been experiencing 
such soul-wrenching conditions 
for some time now. But the 
princely state of Kalahandi has 


never witnessed such drought 
and famine before. P K Deo, the 
last maharaja of Kalahandi and 
erstwhile MP from the area, 
says that during the great Ben- 
gal Famine, rice w'as sent from 
Kalahandi to distressed areas. 
According to him, Kalahandi 
became susceptible to famine 
only after Madhya Pradesh's 
Nawapara subdivision was att- 
ached to the district after 
independence. 


Orissa Chief Minister Considers 
Survival Diet A ‘Delicacy’ 


S unday Observer Corres- 
pondant Dhiren Bhagal 
reported in that paper 
(March 29 April 4 1987) that on 
his visit to Kalahandi district 
recently He was horrified to see 
adivasis eating large red ants, 
their larvae, salt and haldi 
cooked together as their sole 
meal of the day, just in order to 
survive, barely. He was witness 
to this in Kendubardi, a village 
in the worst hit part of kala- 
handi, Lanjigarh block. He was 
told there was no other food this 
year. 

In the state capital of Bhuba- 
neshwar Bhagat met the Chief 
Minister, J.B. Patnaik. In the 
course of the conversation the 
CM appeared to be unaware of 
the desparate conditions per- 
taining in the district. When 
Bhagat told him about the ants, 
the Chief Minister, said that this 


was not unusual, and went on 
to state that this was not a sta- 
ple food but a "type of delicacy". 
iThe interview was taped.) While 
waiting to see the Chief Minister, 
Bhagat discussed the ants in 
Kendubardi with the collector of 
Kalahandi, who he says, looked 
surprised but sorrowful ". Not so 
a DIG seated in the same ante- 
room who laughingly remarked 
that it might be a connoisuer's 
food, and "quite tasty". Bhagat, 
to be on the totally safe side, 
checked the diet of red ants 
with an expert who has done 
research on Orissa famines. She 
told him it was certainly not a 
delicacy, rather a distress food'. 

The question: Has the Chief 
Minister visited these adivasi 
areas? Or is he too busy in the 
capital, as concerned as the 
starving adivasis, for his survival, 
but of a different sort? 


In 1966, the then prime min- 
ister, Indira Gandhi had to tour 
Nawapara, so severe was the 
famine that gripped it at that 
time. A large number of staiva- 
tion deaths were reported. At 
that time, the state government 
made an honest admission on 
the floor of the House: ". . . 
these deaths were due to super- 
imposed ailments because of 
prolonged undernourishment 
and malnutrition. . . ." But the 
present regime of J B Patnaik 
refused to entertain the possi- 
bility of starvation, as, according 
to them, there is no shortage of 
food. The fact remains that 
unless something is done about 
the situation immediately, the 
tribals and harijans, who com- 
prise 50 per cent of Kalahandi's 
13.5 lakh population, will have 
to rest many more of their 
brethren in the lap of their 
parched homeland. iNElVSCRIPTI 


Kalahandi 

Calling 

Hunger and drought are per- 
sistent occurrences in Orissa's 
most backward district, Kala- 
handi. Largely inhabited by the 
scheduled castes and tribes who 
comprise 47percent of its popu- 
lation, it also has the largest 
proportion of agricultural 
labourers 35 per cent of the 
workers in the State. However 
Kalahandi had remained obs- 
cure in its backwardness till the 
Prime Minister chose to visit the 
district and enquire into the 
effect of the drought, in late 
1985. Since then kalahandi's 
hunger has become news for the 
national media. 
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Violence Brewing Among 
Opposing Communities 


N ews reports have been 
appearing from time to 
time of trouble brewing 
in the tribal Chotanagpur area 
of Bihar between the Chris- 
tian church and the RSS and 
other Hindu fundamentalist 
organisations. In its issue of 
January 18 to 24 1987, the 
Bombay based Sunday 
Observer carried a story 
about how a small circulation 


Tribal Belt A Stronghold Of 
Catholicism 

Along with central Kerala and 
Goa, the Chotanagpur tribal belt 
is a stronghold of Catholicism in 
India. Many of the shrines in the 
region are not large enough to 
contain congregations on Sun- 
days and festive occasions. 
Christians comprise 20 per cent 
of the population and are con- 
centrated in villages in sizable 
numbers. However, they live 
under the shadow of a past 
which was a virtual saga of 
exploitation till missionaries 
entered the area and injected 
massive doses of spiritual and 
socio-economic aid. The pers- 
pective of the tribals changed; 
they became conscious of their 
rights and hoped for a better life 
ahead. 

Since emancipation went 
hand in hand with mass conver- 
sions to Christianity, erstwhile 
power elements found in reli- 
gion a handy weapon with 
which to attack them. The cross 
became a sign of conflict, the 
missionaiy presence was 
resented; the Christians and 
non-Christians took up positions 
in opposing camps. For a full 
decade after independence 
trouble erupted in the regions at 
both sporadic and regular inter- 
vals. A lull followed, but three 
years ago that was broken, con- 
verting the entire region, with its 
various chunks of territory jut- 
ting out into Madhyaand Orissa, 
into a mini-battle front. The for- 
ces that have now emerged are 
the Church, with its institutional 
power and communities of fer- 
vent flock, ranged against groups 
which the local hierarchy have 
identified as the RSS and the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP) 

A Tug-Of-War 

It is a tug-of-war with each 
side in turn trying to win over 
tribal loyalties. Christian organi- 
sations view the people as tradi- 
tionally deprived and used as 
pawns in the games of money- 
lenders, forest contractors, mid- 
dlemen and landlords who, in 
league with the bureaucracy, 
imposed vexatious taxes, 
exacted forced labour and dis- 
possessed peasants of their 
lands. In short, the issue relates 
to human rights. The RSS and 
the VHP interpret the situation 
differently. They accuse the 
church of unbridled evangelis- 
ing activity that has led to dena- 
tionalisation of the people by 
anti-national' missionaries' and 


Catholic weekly, The Exa- 
miner had been charged by 
the Maharashtra Government 
for spreading communal dis- 
harmony. The Examiner had 
carried stories under the 
headings "RSS plans to wipe 
out tribal Christians” and 
“RSS has started to implement 
its strategies as alleged.” 
Below is a story about the 
whole bizarre affair. 


even their alienation from their 
traditional culture. 

The confrontation between 
followers of the two faiths took 
organised shape in 1984 when 
anti-Christian speeches were 
made in places like Ranchi and 
Jashpumagar in M.P. From Sep- 
tember of the same year, and for 
the ensuing six months, tension 
mounted in Nanesera (Bihar) 
arising from a dispute over a 
place of worship in the village. 
Violence was imminent. Though 
better sense eventually pre- 
vailed, these events did nothing 
to favour harmony. Just then 
news of the papal visit, sche- 
duled for February 1986, kicked 
up a lot of dust and pamphlets 
were distributed in select towns 
in Bihar and M.P., cautioning 
people against a mass conver- 
sion drive. This was accompan- 
ied by competitive mushroom- 
ing of temples and institutions 
irrespective of what was needed 
and where. 

Bizarre Rumours 

What followed was bizarre. In 
mid- 1986, Fr. Alex Ekta of Rai- 
garh reported to The Examiner 
that the RSS had set afoot a con- 
spiracy to administer drugs to 
tribal girls to make them sterile, 
spread immorality among them 
by inducting them into brothels, 
and also to infiltrate Christian 
institutions to foment trouble! 
He further claimed that wells in 
the region were being poisoned 
and adulterated food sold, 
cheap’ or given free to Christians 
to make them sick. Quite natu- 
rally, there was panic among the 
Christians, resulting in a greater 
rift between them and non- 
Christian communities. 

Another priest now entered 
the war of words. In a series of 
editorials in Nishkalanka of May 
1986, Fr. John Lakra accused the 
RSS of masterminding in the 
Rathe same strategies as in Rai- 
garh. The police, however did 
not consider Nishkalanka alto- 
gether innocent and instituted 
cases against Fr. Lakra for invit- 
ing communal feelings, and 
against FR. Patrick Tete of Kun- 
thi who used the public address 
system to warn the people 
against these alleged strategies. 
There is admission in church 
circles, and even on the part of 
the Rev. Telesphore Toppo, 
Archbishop of Ranchi, that the 
language used by the priests, 
themselves tribals, could have 
been more judicious. But he also 
felt that there had been a need 
to warn the people. 


By T.C. Joseph 


As it later transpired, facts 
proved stranger than fiction. The 
Bihar branch of the People s 
Union for Civil Liberties, in its 
findings, made public on Janu- 
aiy 1, 1987, has confirmed the 
reports of the priests, and in the 
process censored fundamental- 
ism, and accused the adminis- 
tration of a jaundiced outlook. 

In the context of this curious 
drama, the Chotanagpur church 
does not consider ely 1985 later 
to 10 missionaries in M.P. and in 
February the newho subse- 
quently left India. All these pri- 
ests were connected with the 


no means localised. It extends 
from Basauni near the Kharag- 
pur hills to Ranchi and down to 
Raigarh in M.P. and Phulb^ni in 
Orissa. The clergy nurses the 
grievance that government has 
not bothered to probe into the 
unfortunate incidents, the Press 
has failed to understand the 
issues involved and distorted 
them, only contributing confu- 
sion to existing bias and 
ignorance. 

Church Power 

Church power in the belt is 
undeniable and extends to the 
four huge ecclesiastical provin- 
ces of Ranchi, Sambalpur, Rai- 
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local missions. The administra- 
tion did not specify the charges 
against the missionaries. 

When it came to the tussle 
between the opposing commun- 
ities, the administration s role 
was merely dilly-dally. No 
serious effort was made to iden- 
tify the root of the problem or 
institute enquiries, nor did law 
enforcing authorities do their 
bit. Government officials from 
top to bottom confined them- 
selves to making promises of 
action that never followed. 
There were 565 killings in the 
area in 1985-86 which remain 
unexplained; and the crisis is by ! 



garh and Ambikapur. The 
Catholics alone have nearly a 
1000 institutions of various 
shapes and sizes comprising 
high schools, colleges, technical 
institutes, orphanages, leper asy- 
lums, hospitals, dispensaries, 
nunneries, seminaries, and par- 
ishes. Backed by foreign funds, 
the organisation wields an insti- 
tutional strength and influence 
which non-Christian bodies can 
hardly match. . 

Missionaries have been as 
much concerned with the body 
as the soul. Ever since their 
entiy into Chotanagpur in the 
1880s, they fought and won 
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cases on behalf of the tribals 
against landlords, freed them 
from bonded labour and res- 
tored to them their land. Later 
they set up educational institu- 
tions, agricultural cooperatives 
and income-generating enter- 
prises. The foreigners turned out 
to be the proverbial saviours of 
people in bondage whose loyalty \ 
wa there for the asking. Here the- y 
grateful beneficiaries sought out 
the pastors (the reverse was not 
the case) and crowds made a 
beeline for Baptism, bringing 
about instant success for Chris- 
tianity. Liberation theology was 
unheard of then, but it was in 
action in an unfinished form. 

Foreign P 

In 1960, about 60 per cent of 
the priests functioning in Cho- 
tanagpur were foreigners, but 
now this figure has come down 
to 12 per cent. The tribal con- 
gregations are the mainstay of 
Christianity in north India a '' , 
provide a majority of the pastoVi 
in the surrounding missions. 
What has upset the church’s 
applecart are the reconversion 
drives of the RSS-the RSS fu'^st 
tionaries claim to have recon- 
verted 75,000 tribals during the 
past two years. Success in 
reconversion notwithstanding, it 
remains a historical fact that the 
tribals never belonged to any of 
India’s traditional religions; they 
were animists, without a caste 
system, temples or idols. In 
some quarters they are even 
referred to as "banwasis", a term 
which is rather objectionable 
and anthropologically unfound- 
ed. Converts have been labelled 
as foreign stooges, with highly 
unprintable tags attached. 

Explosive Situation 

The Christian community has 
often been acclaimed as peace- 
ful and inoffensive but for the 
first time lost the right to com- 
placency in 1982, when com- 
munal riots took the lives of 10 
Christians and 11 Hindus, in 
Kanyakumari and both churches 
and temples were desecrated or 
damaged. A similar situation 
seems to be brewing in Chota- 
nagpur where the very same for- 
ces are operatinig. Apparently, 
Christians themselves have not 
been successful in the effort to 
build bridges of friendship. If the 
church ever had an opportunity 
in recent history to draw upon 
its inner reserves and work for 
peace through dialogue and 
goodwill, it is here, in 
Chotanagpur. • 
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